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ROGERS  ASKED  AOOUT 


Photo  shows  tlie  Canco  booth  at  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  (irocors’  Convention  in 
Kansas  City.  Thousands  of  grocers  stopped  here, 
talked  with  Canco  representatives,  asked  ques¬ 
tions  about  merchandising  canned  foods,  went 
away  as  better  salesmen  for  your  products.  Such 
aetivitv  is  part  of  Canco’s  program  to  spur  can¬ 
ned  food  sales — to  help  you  sell  more! 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.j 
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LIQUID 

ADJUSTMENT 


■REVOLVING  HOPPER 


AYARS  New  Perfection  PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


[CHANCE  GRADE 
L  \  LEVER 


STEAM  COIL 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Ideal 


The  Feeder  That  Saves  Peas 

Improves  Quality — Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  the  Capacity  oF  the  Viner 

IDbihibidcA .  < 


■JAMACHEK  Viner  Feeders  with  Distri- 
■  *  butors  are  the  only  feeders  equipped 
with  a  distributor  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines,  thus  feeding  the  viner 
more  uniformly.  Steady,  even  feeding  is 
essential  for  best  results  from  any  viner. 

Th  is  steady,  even  feeding  is  very  important 
and  consequently  over  Three  Thousand 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

V/ ti  mi  /  <i<  f  ij  rer.v  of  V'^iner.v,  V'^iner  feeders,  Ertsilage  Distributors  and  Cham  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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machines  waiting . . .  your  shipment  of  CROWN 
)latform,  all  in  good  condition  .  .  .  Delays,  spoil¬ 


shipping  crew  is  doing  a  good  job  of  loading  bulk 


;iniu 


Maryland 


Maryland 


Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co. 
ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON 


MADISON 
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Mr.  S.  R.  Gordon 
Manager,  Omaha 


Know  these  men  better!  — 
They  offer  yon  tlieir  experience 
and  knowledjre  fiained  in  sne- 
eessfully  servinji  many  eanners. 
And,  hacking  them  up,  the 
CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 
makes  available  its  enormous 
facilities  organized  for  greater 
service  to  the  whole  industry. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Muller 
Iowa,  Nebraska 
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EDITORIALS 


Statistics  and  selling — statistics  have  been 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  many  a  canner,  because  they 
are  not  properly  understood,  but  mainly  because 
of  the  manner  under  which  they  sell  their  canned  foods. 
We  have  had  letters  this  week  from  three  old,  excellent 
canners — and  we  refer  to  the  products  as  well  as  to 
the  men — who  are  quitting  the  business  in  disgust,  one 
with  the  expressed  hope  that  after  35  years  he  can 
completely  forget  that  he  ever  was  in  the  canning 
business.  Yet  the  canning  of  foods  is  the  finest  of  all 
industries,  bar  none.  The  consumption  of  the  goods 
is  increasing  rapidly,  as  popular  prejudice  is  being 
wiped  out,  and  what  more  could  any  man  ask  than 
such  a  condition  for  any  business? 

The  trouble  is  not  with  the  goods,  nor  with  the 
consumers;  it  lies  wholly  with  the  canners,  and  their 
lack-business  methods  in  .selling  the  goods.  They 
.should  look  about  them;  ob.serve  that  preservers  and 
condiment  makers,  and  specialty  makers,  as  indeed  all 
other  manufacturers  build  nice  businesses,  and  appar¬ 
ently  make  satisfactory  profit.s — and  more  and  more 
canners  now-a-days,  too — and  they  will  find  that  such 
firms  hold  their  cu.stomers,  aim  to  add  to  the  number 
year  by  year,  serving  them  as  they  want  it,  and  selling 
them  without  regard  to  stati.stic.s  or  market  prices  in 
general.  They  do  not  try  to  cover  the  earth  with  their, 
comparatively  small  output,  but  confiine  their  atten¬ 
tions  to  a  circle  large  enough  to  absorb  the  output,  but 
small  enough  to  keep  the  cost  of  selling  down  to  a 
minimum.  No  worthwhile  distributor  willingly  changes 
a  source  of  supply  that  he  has  learned  is  dependable, 
and  whose  products  please  and  build  up  his  cu.stomers. 
The  price  buyers  are  the  dregs,  and  ought  to  be  avoided, 
yet  they  are  the  ones  who  set  the  market  prices  for 
most  canners.  It  is  time  the  canners  learned  this 
les.son.  Leave  the  price  buyers  to  the  price  sellers, 
and  make  your  own  business,  as  is  done  every  day  by 
a  steadily  increasing  number  of  manufacturers  all  over 
the  land.  But  that  calls  for  more  attention  to  selling; 
more  care  in  the  maintenance  of  your  standard  of 
(luality ;  your  per.sonal  acquaintance  with  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  customers  you  have  won,  and  the  sensible 
and  .steady  extension  of  that  number  until  your  output 
through  the  year  is  taken  care  of.  It  can  be  done 
hecau.se  it  is  being  done,  and  until  you  learn  to  do  it 
vou,  too,  will  be  unea.sy  and  more  or  less  dissatisfied 
with  your  work  in  life — the  preservation  of  canned 
foods  for  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  consumers. 

Statistics  need  no  boost  from  us ;  they  are  a  necessity, 
and  are  improving  in  quality  in  a  remarkable  manner. 


In  other  words,  we  have  better  (more  reliable)  statis¬ 
tics  now  than  ever  before,  and  more  of  them.  But 
there  is  one  consideration  about  them  that  is  not  well 
taken  care  of:  we  refer  to  the  mi.stake  of  comparing 
today’s  market  possibilities  with  ten  years  ago,  for 
instance.  They  are  fond  of  using  a  ten-year  average 
as  a  guide  for  today.  That  is  better,  of  course,  than 
using  the  pack  of  ten  years  ago  to  point  out  the  over¬ 
age  of  the  present  day.  But  it  has  no  rightful  place 
in  such  comparisons,  and  that  is  where  the  inju.stice, 
or  error,  comes  in.  Our  point  is  that  the  present  day 
consumption  of  all  canned  foods  is  so  far  ahead  of  what 
it  was  ten  years  ago  that  it  is  misleading  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  to  guage  the  1939  packs  against  the  1929  packs. 
An  extreme  example  might  be  cited  in  tomato  juice. 
We  are  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  go  into  that; 
you  can  make  your  own  problem. 

But  here  is  one  that  bears  out  what  we  claim,  with 
a  minor  but  important  item  of  canned  foods.  The  Sea 
Food  Statistical  Bureau,  of  New  Orleans,  and  which 
embraces  the  canners  of  shrimp,  oysters,  etc.,  in  the 
South  mainly,  but  of  the  entire  country  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  fi.sheries  of  the  Northwest,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  its  annual  report  of  the  shrimp  pack.  Canned 
shrimp  has  kept  pace  in  this  increasing  consumption 
along  with  all  other  canned  foods.  The  figures  show 
that  the  pack  of  canned  .shrimp  from  1929  through 
1936  averaged  slightly  more  than  800,000  cases  yearly. 
During  the  sea.son  1937-38  the  pack  of  shrimp  in  cans 
totalled  1,178,682  ca.ses,  and  when  the  glass  pack  is 
added,  probably  totalled  over  1,200,000  cases.  The 
season  of  1938-39  will  be  found  to  ju.st  about  duplicate 
this.  Or  as  the  compiler  .says,  three  years’  “average” 
packs  were  produced  in  two  years. 

Now  here’s  the  point:  the  Augu.st  1st  holdings  of 
canned  shrimp  by  the  canners  is  approximately  30,000 
ca.ses,  and  the  stati.stician  reckons  that  many  jobbers 
are  entirely  bare  of  .shrimp,  and  that  none  of  them  is 
in  any  .sen.se  loaded.  It  is  e.stimated  that  less  than 
30,000  cases  are  in  the  hands  of  all  jobbers  or  di.stribu- 
tors  anywhere,  or  a  total  visible  supply  of  canned  and 
glassed  shrimp  of  60,000  ca.ses.  So  they  very  properly 
reckon  that  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  ca.se.s  of  shrimp 
have  been  consumed  during  the  past  year.  And  we 
would  add  the  consumption  is  increasing! 

Does  this  point  the  moral  of  our  .story?  It  ought  to, 
but  there  is  this  to  be  added :  the  inju.stice  falls  heavily 
upon  the  canners,  the  sellers,  and  to  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  buyers,  in  that  the  picture  of  the  market 
condition — without  any  reckoning  of  the  increased  con- 
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sumption — is  all  in  favor  of  the  buyers.  The  truth  is 
the  market  needs  twice  as  much  canned  shrimp  for  its 
daily  use  as  before,  and  to  somewhat  the  same  extent 
all  staple  items  of  canned  foods  are  needed  in  vastly 
increased  amounts.  Keep  this  point  in  mind  when  the 
buyer  drags  out  the  “heavy”  packs,  as  they  are  trying 
to  do  (with  some  assistance  that  ought  never  be  theirs) 
with  canned  peas,  if  you  get  what  we  mean. 

Let’s  have  statistics,  and  more  of  them,  but  let’s 
learn  to  use  them  rightly,  and  fairly. 

Here  is  a  view  on  this  question  that  many  of  you  will 
like,  and  which  presents  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad 
reasoning:  bad,  as  regards  statistics,  good,  as  regards 
selling.  It  came  from  Virginia  in  response  to  our  re¬ 
quest  for  crop  information,  and  reads: 

“If  canners  would  only  keep  their  mouths  shut 
and  give  no  information  to  anyone  they  may  have 
chance  of  fair  prices.  They,  instead,  report  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  are  doing,  even  to  the  number  of 
cases  they  are  putting  up.  The  jobbers,  brokers, 
and  buyers  of  all  kinds  know  just  what  is  packed, 
and  pay  just  what  they  want  to  pay. 

“I  have  no  information  to  give.  I’ll  pack  when 
I  feel  like  it;  sell  if  prices  are  fair,  and  refuse  to 
sell  at  give-away  prices.” 

One  of  the  finest  signs  of  the  times  is  the  manner 
in  which  canners  everywhere,  apparently,  are  study¬ 
ing  this  question  of  better  merchandising ;  giving  real, 
definite  attention  to  the  selling  end  of  their  business. 
Only  good  can  come  out  of  this.  They  are  hypercritical 
of  the  information  that  is  given  them,  demanding  more 
than  it  is  possible  to  supply,  cussing  us  out,  in  fact,  if 
we  get  a  little  off  the  track — and  Lord  how  we  love  it ! 
They  are  awake  or  awakening,  and  more  power  to 
them.  It  has  been  a  long,  hard  pull,  but  they  are 
beginning  to  move,  and  it  will  be  a  far  better  industry 
if  that  movement  only  becomes  a  ground-swell,  as  we 
hope  it  will.  But  there  is  danger  in  this  new  venture 
for  many  of  them :  they  will  fall  victims  to  all 
sorts  of  schemers,  in  their  quest  for  more  and  better 
information.  Let  us  warn  them  to  be  sure  of  the 
source  of  their  information;  they  have  suffered  long 
enough  from  listening  to  wrong,  selfish,  with-an-axe  to 
grind,  information.  The  battle  of  selling  and  buying  is 
just  that:  a  battle.  Know  who  are  your  friends,  and 
who  are  the  enemies.  In  legal  channels  that  old  Latin 
expression  is  overworked  “caveat  emptor”,  which 
means  let  the  buyer  beware ;  in  our  industry  this  must 
be  taken  in  reverse :  let  the  sellers  beware. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER  18-20,  1939 — Super  Market  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

OCTOBER  30-31,  NOVEMBER  31,  1939 — Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  31st  Annual  Convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Conventions,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS  EXPORTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
DECLINE  16  PER  CENT 

From  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington 

Exports  of  food  products  from  the  United  States 
during  the  twelve  months  period  ended  June, 
1939,  amounted  to  $351,482,000,  a  16  per  cent 
decline  from  the  large  exports  of  $416,352,000  during 
the  twelve  months  ended  June,  1938.  A  44  per  cent 
decline,  comparing  June,  1938,  to  June,  1939,  took 
place,  the  value  of  the  exports  decreasing  from 
$34,479,000  to  $19,429,000  during  these  months,  ac¬ 
cording  to  C.  Roy  Mundee,  Chief  of  the  Commerce 
Department’s  Foodstuffs  Division. 

Exports  of  canned  salmon  were  substantially  in¬ 
creased  during  the  fiscal  years  under  comparison,  the 
amounts  going  from  32,939,000  to  54,106,000  pounds. 
Canned  sardines  also  proved  to  be  an  important  item, 
as  the  exports  doubled,  from  1,198,000  pounds  in  June, 
1938,  to  2,374,000  pounds  in  June,  1939.  The  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  and  British  Malaya  were  the  principal 
destinations  for  most  of  the  June,  1939,  shipments  of 
canned  sardines,  the  former  country  receiving  603,000 
pounds  and  the  latter,  522,000  pounds. 

IMPORTS  of  food  products  into  the  United  States 
during  the  1939  fiscal  year  were  valued  at 
$572,698,000,  an  11  per  cent  decline  from  the  1938 
fiscal  year  imports  of  $645,364,000. 

Greatest  declines  during  the  comparable  fiscal  years 
were  noted  in  fresh  pork,  from  12,986,000  to  2,786,000 
pounds;  condensed  milk,  from  1,061,000  to  545,000 
pounds;  butter,  from  2,537,000  to  1,151,000  pounds; 
dried  egg  yolks,  from  2,817,000  to  258,000  pounds; 
frozen  egg  yolks,  from  887,000  to  168,000  pounds; 
dried  egg  albumen,  from  1,745,000  to  696,000  pounds ; 
corn,  from  34,440,000  to  397,000  bushels ;  inedible  palm 
kernel  oil,  from  57,619,000  to  377,000  pounds;  and 
soybean  oil,  from  12,137,000  to  2,526,000  pounds. 

Greatly  increased  imports  were  noted  in  cattle,  from 
420,000  to  668,000  head;  wheat,  (nearly  entirely  for 
grinding  in  bond  and  export),  from  3,417,000  to 
9,028,000  bushels;  potatoes,  from  40,961,000  to  61,156,- 
000  pounds;  prepared  or  preserved  pineapples,  from 
16,274,000  to  54,436,000  pounds;  inedible  olive  oil, 
from  15,229,000  to  38,447,000  pounds;  edible  palm 
kernel  oil,  from  1,102,000  to  3,231,000  pounds;  and 
sesame  seed,  from  4,072,000  to  11,594,000  pounds. 


FISH  COMPANY  ENTERS  STIPULATION  WITH 
FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Hudgins  Fish  Company,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida, 
has  entered  into  a  stipulation  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  discontinue  representing  sea  crayfish 
as  “Southern  Lobster”,  “Fresh  Picked  Fancy  Lobster”, 
“Lobster  Meat”,  or  otherwise,  whereby  retailers  may 
offer  it  to  the  public  as  “Fresh  Fancy  Lobster”  or  as 
lobster  meat.  The  respondent  also  agreed  to  cease 
using  the  word  “Lobster”  either  alone  or  with  other 
words  so  as  to  imply  that  any  food  fish  is  lobster  of 
the  genus  Homarus,  when  this  is  not  the  fact. 
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Progress  oF  Maryland's  Canning  Industry 

An  address  by  Dr.  T.  B.  SYMONS,  H.  A.  HUNTER 
collaborating  before  Tri-States  Meeting  in  July 


For  approximately  fifteen  years,  Maryland  canners 
have  been  working  hand-in-hand  with  scientists 
for  the  welfare  and  development  of  the  industry. 
The  results  are  reflected  in  the  standing  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  canning  industry  through  the  years  and  at  the 
present  time. 

Of  course,  some  very  valuable  accomplishments  had 
been  made  prior  to  the  last  fifteen-year  period.  Among 
the  more  important  were  the  breeding  of  a  wilt- 
resistant  tomato  by  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Norton,  from  which 
later  wilt-resistant  tomatoes  have  been  developed ; 
selection  of  a  wilt-resistant  pea  by  Professor  Temple; 
beginning  of  selection  and  breeding  of  sweet  corn  by 
Dr.  W.  B.  Kemp;  early  tomato  plant  production  by 
W.  R.  Ballard;  and,  selection  of  tomatoes  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  production  of  the  Tri-State  Baltimore 
variety,  and  development  of  community  plant  beds  by 
A.  D.  Radebaugh. 

SPECIAL  WORK  STARTED— The  work  of  Mr. 
Radebaugh  attracted  so  much  favorable  attention  that 
in  1923  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association  appropri¬ 
ated  funds  to  enable  him  to  extend  the  work  and  in 
1924  he  was  appointed  as  part-time  specialist  in  can¬ 
ning  crops  for  the  University  of  Maryland  Extension 
Service.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  one  or  more 
specialists  of  the  Extension  Service  cooperating  with 
canners  in  development  of  the  industry.  Naturally, 
other  specialists  and  scientists  have  contributed  much 
in  their  respective  fields,  but  progressive  canners  have 
at  all  times  had  a  direct  contact  with  their  University 
through  a  man  devoting  his  entire  attention  to  their 
problems. 

TOMATO  SEED  IMPROVEMENT  AND  SEED 
SAVING — One  of  the  outstanding  problems  emphasized 
by  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association  when  it  sup¬ 
ported  the  work  of  Mr.  Radebaugh  and  assisted  in 
securing  the  State  appropriation  for  canning  crops 
work  was  the  need  for  better  strains  of  tomatoes  and 
a  reliable  source  of  seed.  Mr.  Radebaugh’s  early  work 
resulted  in  development  of  the  Tri-State  Baltimore 
variety,  which  performed  well  at  that  time  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  northern  parts  of  the  State.  Selection  has 
been  carried  on  with  all  the  important  canning  varie¬ 
ties  since  that  time,  and  in  more  recent  years  con¬ 
siderable  breeding  work  has  been  conducted  in  an 
attempt  to  develop  new  varieties  by  crossing  and 
selection.  At  present,  several  selections  of  crosses 
made  by  T.  H.  White  show  promise  as  canning  types. 

Since  1923,  the  specialists  have  produced  the  stock 
seed  for  the  seed-saving  operations  of  the  Tri-State 


Packers’  Association  and  cooperated  in  the  commercial 
seed  saving  as  long  as  the  operations  were  conducted 
in  Maryland.  Tomato  seed  certification  was  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification  Board  in 
1928  and  has  operated  to  date.  The  seed-saving  opera¬ 
tions  were  a  real  service  to  canners,  particularly  in 
the  early  days,  both  in  furnishing  a  source  of  reliable 
seed  and  in  forcing  the  seed  companies  to  improve  their 
stocks.  Furthermore,  this  service  resulted  in  consider¬ 
able  revenue  to  the  Association  in  some  of  its  trying 
days. 

PRODUCTION  OF  EARLY  TOMATO  PLANTS— 
The  fact  was  established  many  years  ago  that  early 
setting  of  tomato  plants  in  the  field  results  in  higher 
yields  than  later  setting.  As  a  means  of  securing 
good  plants  for  transplanting  at  an  earlier  date  than 
average,  the  community  plant  bed  idea  was  promoted, 
wherein  a  group  of  growers  produced  their  plants  in 
one  bed.  After  a  year  or  two,  the  desire  for  still  earlier 
plants  led  to  the  use  of  cloth-covered  coldframes.  This 
method  was  demonstrated  and  advocated  by  specialists 
and  county  agents  and  as  many  as  20,000,000  plants 
were  produced  in  these  demonstrations  in  a  single  year. 

Inconvenience  of  this  method  and  the  desire  of 
growers  for  still  earlier  plants  led  to  the  use  of 
southern-grown  plants,  beginning  on  a  small  scale  and 
increasing  to  the  present  time.  An  estimated  40,000,- 
000  southern  plants  were  used  in  Maryland  in  1935, 
and  this  number  has  undoubtedly  increased  still  further 
in  recent  years.  While  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  quality  of  southern  plants,  their  use  has  resulted 
in  increased  yields  and  a  lengthening  of  the  canning 
season.  The  specialists  have  cooperated  with  the 
Georgia  authorities  and  plant  growers  in  working  out 
certain  disease  control  measures  and  a  plant  certifica¬ 
tion  system,  which  generally  has  resulted  in  less  serious 
disease  infection  and  less  mix-up  in  .varieties. 

TEN-TON  TOMATO  CLUB— A  Ten-Ton  Tomato 
Contest  has  been  conducted  each  year  since  1928  with 
a  view  to  stimulating  greater  interest  in  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  of  canning  tomatoes.  In  that  time,  35  gold 
watches  have  been  given  to  winners,  funds  for  which 
were  contributed  by  commercial  companies  interested 
in  the  canning  industry.  All  growers  making  ten  or 
more  tons  to  the  acre  have  been  awarded  certificates 
of  membership  in  the  Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club  by  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

VARIETY  TESTS  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS— By 
means  of  fairly  large-scale  field  tests  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  it  has  been  shown  that  some  of  the  newer  varie- 
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ties  of  canning  crops  were  equal  or  superior  to  many 
of  the  established  varieties  in  yield  or  quality,  or  both. 
Among  the  relatively  new  varieties  which  have  shown 
well  in  trials  in  comparison  with  older  varieties  may  be 
mentioned  a  number  of  hybrid  sweet  corns,  notably 
Golden  Cross  Bantam;  Marglobe  and  Rutgers  toma¬ 
toes;  Dark  Podded  Thomas  Laxton,  Pride,  and  Mar- 
delah  peas;  and  Illinois  Large  Podded,  Baby  Fordhook, 
and  Maryland  Thick  Seeded  lima  beans. 

GRADING — For  a  number  of  years  efforts  have 
been  made  to  develop  methods  of  grading  canning 
crops  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  and 
afford  a  sounder  basis  for  purchase  and  sale.  These 
efforts  have  extended  to  sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and  peas. 
Thousands  of  samples  of  peas  have  been  graded  by 
several  methods  for  comparison  with  the  canned  prod¬ 
uct  from  the  same  lots.  Two  different  methods  have  been 
developed,  one  employing  the  use  of  the  Tenderometer 
and  the  other  a  combination  of  sieve  and  floatation  in 
brine,  which  give  about  equal  accuracy  in  determining 
maturity. 

Either  Federal  or  State  grades  have  been  employed 
by  the  State  Department  of  Markets  in  its  inspection 
service  with  canners  for  the  buying  of  tomatoes,  sweet 
corn  and  peas  on  the  basis  of  grades.  The  largest 
volume  has  been  with  tomatoes.  While  much  may  yet 
be  desired  in  the  accuracy  of  grades  for  canning  crops, 
still  their  use  has  resulted  in  a  definite  improvement 
in  quality  of  the  raw  stock  delivered  and  is  certainly  a 
more  equitable  method  of  purchase  than  the  flat-rate 
basis. 

CONTROL  OF  PESTS — Some  of  the  most  valuable 
accomplishments  of  canners,  growers  and  specialists 
working  together  have  been  made  in  the  control  of 
insect  pests  and  diseases.  The  campaign  against  some 
of  the  most  serious  pests  would  make  a  long  story. 
Notable  among  such  campaigns  are  those  for  control 
of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle,  the  pea  aphid,  the  vinegar 
gnat,  and  the  Japanese  beetle.  Effective  control  meas¬ 
ures  have  been  worked  out  and  are  in  general  use  for 
the  first  three,  and  extensive  work  is  now  in  progress 
with  the  Japanese  beetle. 

The  control  of  bean  anthracnose,  or  “pod-spot”,  is 
an  example  of  the  successful  handling  of  a  disease  that 
prior  to  1925  was  always  a  potential  source  of  heavy 
loss  to  snap  bean  growers.  Since  high  humidity  is 
necessary  for  development  and  spread  of  the  disease, 
it  was  reasoned  that  seed  produced  in  the  dry-farming 
areas  of  the  Wesj;  might  be  relatively  free  from  the 
disease.  Tests  proved  this  reasoning  correct.  Seed 
companies  readily  cooperated  by  transferring  their 
seed  acrages  to  those  areas,  with  the  result  that  very 
little,  if  any,  anthracnose  now  occurs  in  the  canning 
acreages  of  the  State. 

It  might  be  related  how  scientists  and  practical 
growers  and  canners  have  together  found  reasonably 
satisfactory  solutions  for  a  wide  variety  of  problems, 
the  combined  result  of  which  has  been  distinct  progress 
for  the  industry.  Every  phase  has  come  in  for  atten¬ 
tion,  including  both  the  production  and  the  marketing 
of  the  canned  product.  With  the  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  confidence  that  has  grown  through  the  years 
of  close  association,  there  is  every  reason  that  even 
greater  accomplishments  lie  ahead. 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  PLAN  WORKS 

HE  Administration’s  newest  plans  with  regard  to 
the  Food  Stamp  Plan  should  be  greatly  encouraging 
to  the  wholesale  and  retail  food  distributors. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  has  just  made  known 
that  studies  of  the  plan,  as  it  has  been  worked  experi¬ 
mentally  in  Rochester  and  other  cities,  now  warrant 
gradual  extension  to  other  cities  and  to  other  areas. 
Surveys  in  all  sections  will  be  continued  in  the 
meantime. 

Use  of  the  regular  channels  of  food  distribution 
for  the  extension  of  relief  to  the  needy  is  sensible  and 
logical,  and  the  Stamp  Plan  goes  further  than  that  as 
it  represents,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  first  effort 
to  solve  the  surplus  problem  by  increasing  consump¬ 
tion.  Only  a  handful  of  commodities  come  under  the 
plan  at  present  but  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
could  not  be  extended  to  include  many  more  foods  of 
which  we  have  a  surplus  supply. 

Price  increases  have  not  followed  in  areas  where  the 
plan  is  working;  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  it  has 
acted  as  a  brake  on  price  declines.  In  the  future  when 
stamp  distribution  is  widened  to  include  low-income 
families,  as  well  as  relief  clients,  this  effect  may  be 
even  more  marked,  especially  when  seasonal  bulges 
in  crops  and  production  take  place.  Apprehension  on 
the  score  that  stamp  distribution  of  food  might  upset 
legitimate  lines  of  food  distribution  apparently  is  not 
now  justified.  Actual  practice  in  the  cities  where  the 
plan  is  being  tried  rather  indicates  that  retailers  are 
anxious  to  get  this  type  of  business. 

ALASKA  SALMON  PACK 

The  following  figures  on  the  Alaska  salmon  pack,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  show  the 


pack  by  districts  and  species  through 
were  noted: 

July  29th,  except 

Coho 

Chum 

Pink 

Kinif 

Red 

Total 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Bristol  Bay* . 

Alaska  Pen. : 

1 

86,085 

4,682 

1,043,184 

1,133,952 

North  . 

5,946 

1 

443 

.55,544 

61,934 

South  . 

.  2,826 

70,975 

98,481 

3,737 

140,118 

316,137 

ChiKnik  . 

29 

3,947 

6,390 

340 

127,695 

138,401 

Kodiak  . 

949 

24,254 

228,817 

447 

83,418 

337,885 

Cook  Inlet . 

.  9,653 

13,399 

10,350 

15,189 

159,019 

207,610 

Resurrection  Bay . 

84 

1,626 

1,710 

Copper  Riv.* . . 

2,185 

52,091 

54,276 

Prince  W.  Sound . 

.  2,033 

13,139 

59,489 

203 

8,174 

83,038 

Yakutat  . 

571 

1,560 

22,622 

24,753 

Icy  Strait . 

.  1,933 

29,648 

33,607 

151 

33,796 

99,135 

Western  . 

579 

22,711 

13,189 

33 

12,377 

48,889 

Eastern  . 

782 

16,606 

47,833 

300 

8,313 

73,834 

.  1,097 

1,277 

9,146 

4,304 

18,015 

15,824 

140,620 

Southern  . 

.  2,532 

12,237 

107,704 

132 

Totals  . . 

*  Final. 

.  22,414 

300,224 

615,662 

29,402 

1,770,296 

2,737,998 

PACK  OF  CANNED  SHRIMP  IN  1938-39 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  there  were 
1,086,000  standard  cases  of  shrimp  packed  by  the  40 
canneries  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  that 
operated  under  the  Seafood  Inspection  Service  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Over  60,000,000 
pounds  of  raw  shrimp  were  utilized  in  the  season’s 
pack.  The  average  cannery  operated  71  days  during 
the  year  and  required  55.5  pounds  of  raw  shrimp  for 
each  standard  case  packed. 
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HpUo4fiatic 

INSURANCE 


provides  instant  protection  for 

INCREASING 

or 

FLUCTUATING 

VALUES 


at  no  additional  cost 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


CRCO-AMERICAN  NON-AERATING 


Jnice 
Extractors 

FOR  QUALITY,  CAPACITY 
AND  PRICE 

CRCO  American  machines  extract  juices  by 
pressure,  not  by  paddling  or  beating,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  aeration  to  the  absolute  minimum. 
No  coring  required,  as  seeds  are  not  broken  in 
the  processing. 

Manufactured  by  CRCO  and  conforming  to 
the  well  known  high  standards  of  quality, 
CRCO  American  Juice  Extractors  are  avail¬ 
able  in  a  complete  range  of  sizes,  large  and 
small. 

Send  for  Bulletin  AE-1  and  prices. 


An  Inexpensive  Way  of  Moving  Tomatoes 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 


American 

Chopper 

Pump 

Units 

Consisting  of 
Chopper,  Tank, 
Pump,  Spiral 
Feed  Into  Pump. 


FOR  TOMATO  JUICE  and  PULP  LINES 

A  more  sanitary  and  less  expensive  method  of 
moving  chopped  tomatoes.  Designed  for  use 
on  juice,  pulp  or  ketchup  line  or  removing 
waste.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  many 
advantages  and  economies  of  an  American 
Chopper  Pump  Unit. 

Send  for  Bulletin  .\CV-1  and  prices. 


Chlsholm'Hi/ilerCo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

NIAGARA  PALLS,  ONT.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SEIATTLEI,  WASH. 

COLUMBUS.  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
158  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD.  
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The  Voluntary  Does  A  Good  Job 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS^’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


CANNER  in  Wisconsin  writes; 

“Many  of  your  articles  mention  voluntary  co¬ 
operative  groups  of  retail  grocers.  Some  we  sell  seem 
to  be  truly  voluntary  in  their  set-up,  others  have  but  little 
leeway  in  adopting  new  brands,  supporting  old  ones  and  so 
on.  They  have  to  do  what  the  wholesaler  who  sponsors 
them  allows  them  to  do.  I  wonder  if  there  is  as  much  to 
be  gained  as  you  seem  to  think  by  selling  the  voluntaries?” 

Voluntary  and  Co-operatives  Magazine,  the  leading 
magazine  of  this  type  of  retail  food  distribution,  gives 
more  membership  in  them  than  is  accredited  to  the 
corporate  chain.  Allowing  something  for  the  ability 
of  the  corporate  chain  to  command  performance  by 
member  stores  operated  by  salaried  employees  it  is 
probable  that  the  voluntary  groups  can  move  more 
merchandise  than  is  moved  by  the  corporate  chains. 
Their  management  and  direction  varies  widely.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  instances  we  find  it  hard  to  do  retail 
sales  work  in  the  introduction  of  our  brands  for  some 
voluntary  groups.  Indeed,  headquarters  instructs  new 
members  that  their  store  time  will  be  conserved  for 
the  selling  of  goods  on  hand,  because  no  retail  sales¬ 
men  are  given  permission  to  call  on  members.  If  you 
are  fortunate  enough  to  sell  headquarters  on  your  line 
and  proposition,  all  well  and  good.  The  time  of  mem¬ 
bers  will  then  be  given  in  part  to  the  display  of  your 
goods,  and  their  movement  to  the  consumer,  instead  of 
being  devoted  to  listening  to  some  salesman  for  a  com¬ 
petitor  trying  to  tear  down  the  sales  structure  you 
have  erected. 

Voluntary  and  co-operative  groups  of  retail  stores 
in  the  selling  of  foods  are  doing  a  splendid  job  in  many 
localities,  in  keeping  housewives  still  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing  their  weekly  supplies  from  an  independent  retail 
grocer.  In  a  number  of  markets  sponsoring  jobbers  are 
pricing  their  goods  on  such  a  low  margin  that  retailers 
are  able  to  reasonably  compete  with  supers  without 
actually  losing  money  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  stay 
in  business.  In  the  most  of  such  cases  you  will  find 
such  sponsors  stocking  nationally  advertised  goods  or 
those  the  sale  of  which  they  control  under  the  factory 
brands.  Such  jobbers  do  not  demand  that  members 
refrain  from  buying  the  products  of  those  firms  not 
accepted  at  first  by  the  warehouse  officer,  and  are 
usually  open  to  reasonable  propositions  from  canners 
and  others  willing  to  work  with  them  on  a  fifty-fifty 
basis. 

One  national  advertiser,  at  least  among  cracker 
bakers,  has  a  very  efficient  voluntary  groups  depart¬ 
ment;  others  are  working  closely  with  the  voluntaries 
in  the  person  of  a  representative  or  two  who  are  very 
capable  speakers,  often  and  generally  in  demand  for 
state  conventions  of  retailers,  etc.  Friends  tell  me  that 
canners  do  not  as  a  rule  work  directly  with  co-opera¬ 
tive  groups,  but  seem  to  prefer  contacting  them 
through  regular  representatives  who  after  a  call  on  a 
corporate  chain  headquarters  will  often  go  directly  to 


the  local  or  national  office  of  a  voluntary,  afterwards 
calling  on  jobbers  in  the  market  who  are  not  interested 
in  advertising  and  merchandising  groups  of  retail 
dealers. 

No  man  can  be  all  things  to  all  people.  He  will  like 
the  one  and  care  little  for  the  other,  or  he  will  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  of  the  one  and  have  little  knowledge 
of  what  the  other  must  do  in  order  to  remain  profitably, 
year  after  year,  distributing  groceries  according  to  the 
plan  he  is  following.  If  I  were  able  to  have  only  a  man 
or  two  on  the  jobbing  trade  covering  quite  a  wide  terri¬ 
tory,  I  would  rather  have  selling  for  me  a  man  who  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  voluntary  groups  and  their 
operation  than  one  who  had  spent  his  time  in  calling 
on  wholesale  grocers  or  corporate  chain  store  buyers. 
And  so  would  anyone  else  who  stops  to  think  how  much 
potential  sales  volume  is  represented  by  the  voluntaries 
as  a  whole.  Some  day  the  large  canners  will  awake  to 
this  opportunity  for  building  sales  and  seize  it  with 
alacrity.  Until  then  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any 
canner,  no  matter  how  small,  from  working  along  the 
same  lines. 

Readers  may  feel  they  ought  not  to  engage  in  such 
an  undertaking  inasmuch  as  they  would  be  committed 
to  a  program  of  paying  for  voluntary  co-operative 
advertising.  As  I  pointed  out  in  this  column  last  week, 
there  are  today  more  canners  paying  for  advertising 
by  retailers  than  had  been  making  payments  before  the 
Robinson-Patman  bill  became  a  law.  There  is  no  legal, 
moral  or  other  reason  why  anyone  should  hesitate 
about  working  with  voluntary  groups,  except  the  neces¬ 
sity  on  his  part  for  conserving  financial  resources  and 
generally  this  need  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

Even  if  I  did  not  have  a  dime  with  which  to  pay  for 
voluntary  group  advertising,  I  would  still  want  to  con¬ 
tact  voluntary  groups  through  a  representative  who 
knows  their  problems,  speaks  their  language,  and  is 
able  to  meet  them  on  common  ground.  In  line  with  the 
service  extended  by  many  principals  to  their  buyers,  if 
such  a  representative  was  capable  of  effectively  ad¬ 
dressing  such  groups,  on  the  occasions  of  regular 
weekly  or  monthly  meetings,  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
in  increased  interest  in  one’s  products  would  soon  pay 
for  the  salary  and  expense  of  such  a  representative. 
Instead  of  having  a  high  class  representative  able  to 
play  golf  with  the  buyer  for  the  sponsoring  house,  I 
would  much  rather  have  a  man  on  the  job  who  could 
visit  key  board  members  of  voluntary  groups,  tell  them 
of  my  proposition,  acquaint  them  with  company  poli¬ 
cies,  and  thoroughly  sell  them  on  my  line  of  products. 

Cereal  millers  do  not  always  pay  for  voluntary  ad¬ 
vertising,  especially  if  the  product  is  nationally  adver¬ 
tised.  The  manufacturer  of  a  well-known  brand  of 
condensed  soups  has  never  paid  for  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising,  yet  products  of  these  firms  are  advertised  by 
voluntary  groups  all  over  the  country.  So  will  your 
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products  be  advertised  if  you  start  working  through 
trained  representatives  toward  this  end.  In  other  words, 
be  your  plant  production  large  or  small,  you  ought  to 
pay  more  attention  than  you  have  been  paying  to  the 
largest  group  in  the  food  field,  the  voluntary  group. 

As  a  starter,  why  not  prepare  for  them  a  proof  book 
of  your  electros  available  for  ready  use  by  those  run¬ 
ning  newspaper  ads  or  handbills.  In  addition  to  this, 
furnish  apt  phrases  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
cuts  and  in  any  ads  run.  The  advertising  man  operating 
in  a  voluntary  group  often  has  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
around  the  warehouse  in  addition  to  being  a  real  ad 
man.  One  day  you  find  him  making  screen  process  signs 
in  the  dark  room  of  the  warehouse,  another  may  find 
him  delivering  signs  for  window  display  and  collecting 
past  due  accounts.  If  you  want  your  products  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  in  the  best  way,  help  him  by  doing 
part  of  his  job  for  him. 

When  it  comes  to  doing  a  job,  many  manufacturers, 
canners  among  them,  are  attempting  now  to  supply  co¬ 
operative  groups  with  window  posters.  Because  of  their 
lack  of  familiarity  with  the  co-operative  picture,  about 
one  in  ten  is  able  to  effectively  supply  these  and  get 
his  money’s  worth  out  of  the  expenditure.  Let  your 
groups  representative  spend  some  time  investigating 
this  angle  of  group  operation ;  let  him  get  the  ideas  of 
practical  men  in  the  operation  of  groups,  and  then  sub¬ 
mit  the  plan  to  them.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  in¬ 
creased  warmth  of  the  reception  that  will  be  given 
your  offerings  in  comparison  to  that  accorded  such 
offers  today.  As  soon  as  you  commence  to  treat  your 
voluntary  contacts  as  something  separate  from  your 
visits  in  person  or  by  proxy  to  corporate  chains  and 
jobbers  not  sponsoring  voluntary  groups,  you  will  begin 
to  get  a  true  perspective  of  the  field  and  your  sales  will 
gradually  mount.  Today  far  too  many  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  treat  calls  on  the  offices  of  voluntary  groups 
as  something  to  be  endured,  not  to  be  looked  forward 
to  as  sources  of  inspiration  and  sales  ideas.  Yet,  you 
often  find  voluntary  advertising  groups  of  independent 
retail  grocers  doing  a  better  job  of  local  advertising 
than  could  possibly  be  accomplished  by  the  national 
office  of  many  canners  and  manufacturers. 

Let  your  man  be  a  clearing-house  of  merchandising 
ideas  for  the  advertising  and  contact  men  of  voluntary 
groups.  If  an  outstanding  ad  is  run  by  some  group 
featuring  your  line  in  Portland,  Maine,  circulate  re¬ 
prints  from  there  to  California  among  other  voluntary 
groups.  Those  familiar  with  group  operation  tell  me 
that  it’s  not  once  in  a  dog’s  age  that  anything  of  the 
sort  is  done  at  present.  If  some  group  puts  out  a  dandy 
window  poster,  get  them  to  reproduce  it  for  you,  and 
send  it  to  all  your  other  groups  in  non-competitive  terri¬ 
tories.  Have  your  man  or  men  get  photographs  of 
sales-building  window  displays,  and  see  to  it  that  your 
other  customers  are  given  a  mark  to  shoot  at.  Don’t 
you  see,  so  far  you  have  been  treating  your  groups  as 
just  another  part  of  your  many  sided  sales  contacts. 
Develop  them,  make  something  more  than  usual  out  of 
them  and  your  sales  and  profits  will  increase.  Establish 
a  voluntary  co-operative  groups  sales  division,  even 
though  it  has  to  start  only  one  field  man!  More  will  be 
added  as  you  realize  what  a  real  asset  you  have  to  your 
present  sales  set-up  I 


Just  as  the  buyer  of  gold  plate  may  have 
implicit  confidence  in  all  merchandise  stamp¬ 
ed  “18K” —  so  the  buyer  of  canning  mach¬ 
inery  may  be  safely  guided  by  the  Food 
Machinery  insignia  on  equipment  for  his 
plant.  It  is  the  manufacturer’s  assurance 
that  such  machinery  is  the  finest  man  can  make  or  money 
can  buy. 


A  splendid  new  ma¬ 
chine  that  operates 
with  greatest  efficiency  on  whole,  cold  tomatoes — scalded 
tomatoes — or  tomatoes  which  have  been  preheated,  broken 
down  and  crushed. 


Gives  maximum  yield  of  quality  juice  of  any  desired  con¬ 
sistency  —  quickly  adjustable  from  light  thin  juice  to 
extremely  heavy  pulpy  juice. 

Easily  handles  200  to  300  bushels  of  tomatoes  per  hour  — 
output  10  to  30  gallons  per  minute.  Also  gives  splendid 
results  on  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  information. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


Pill 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
FoVd  "MACmNERY'cORPCrRAflON  t 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL 

Please  send 

Q  Full  Details  of  the  Super  Juice  Extractor. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ 

Firm  _ _ _ 


Address 
City _ 


_ State . 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

As  Reported  by  CANNERS* 

TOMATOES  BEANS 


FAYETTEVILLE,  ARK.,  August  4th,  1939 — The  contracted  acreage 
in  the  entire  Ozarks  is  forty  per  cent  of  last  year’s.  The  first 
of  July  prospects  were  fine  for  a  crop,  but  we  have  had  no  rain 
since  the  first  of  July  and  had  unusually  high  temperature.  It 
is  still  very  hot  and  dry  with  no  indication  of  rain.  In  addition 
to  this  the  green  wrap  market  is  very  good  and  all  of  our  early 
tomatoes  are  going  for  green  wraps  at  forty-five  to  sixty  dollars 
per  ton.  Present  indications  are  that  the  pack  will  not  exceed 
a  million  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  cases  where  we  packed 
approximately  three  million  cases  last  year.  As  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  there  have  been  no  prices  named  on  new  pack 
tomatoes  out  of  the  Ozark  territory.  A  few  of  the  canners  are 
getting  started  this  week  in  a  small  way.  It  does  not  look  like 
we  will  pack  many  tomatoes  before  the  latter  part  of  August  or 
the  first  of  September  and  not  then  unless  we  get  a  general 
rain  in  A  few  days  and  something  happens  to  the  green  wrap 
market. 

GREEN  FOREST,  ARK.,  Apgust  5th,  1939 — Packers  of  tomatoes 
are  trying  to  get  started,  that  is,  what  few  plants  that  will 
attempt  to  operate  this  year.  The  set  acreage  is  not  50  per  cent 
of  the  set  acreage  last  year,  and  while  it  looks  like  the  yield 
will  be  about  70  to  80  per  cent  of  normal,  I  doubt  if  the 
canned  cases  will  show  anything  like  this  condition  because  of 
the  fact  the  green  wrapped  market  is  so  high  that  they  are  all 
moving  as  green  wrapped.  This  is  one  year  when  tomatoes  are 
not  contracted  to  the  canners  to  any  extent,  because  the  canners 
held  large  blocks  of  canned  tomatoes  from  1938  pack  and  very 
few  of  them  were  in  a  position  to  contract  this  year  and  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so.  Most  of  the  tomatoes  are  what  we  call  open 
acreage,  that  is  not  contracted,  and  it  is  moving  to  green  wrap¬ 
ped  people,  who  are  paying  a  good  stiff  price  and  they  report 
getting  not  enough  to  fill  orders.  Don’t  think  that  the  canning 
of  tomatoes  will  amount  to  much  in  this  section  this  year. 

SUMMERS,  ARK.,  August  7th,  1939 — Crop  promises  to  be  a  total 
failure  due  to  dry  hot  weather.  Packed  40  cars  last  year,  but 
will  not  open  up  this  season  unless  we  get  ample  moisture 
immediately,  then  not  before  September  20th. 

KNIGHTSTOWN,  IND.,  August  4th,  1939 — Crop  noi-mal,  too 
much  rain.  Crop  somewhat  later  than  former  years.  Have 
no  bumper  crop  in  prospect  here. 

ROYAL  CENTER,  IND.,  August  3rd,  1939 — Reduced  our  acreage 
about  10  per  cent  this  year.  Since  planting  nature  has  reduced 
it  about  another  10  per  cent  for  us.  This  gives  us  about  15  to 
20  per  cent  less  acreage  than  we  would  have  under  normal  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Our  prospects  for  a  crop  are  fair  at  the  present 
time,  although  it  is  a  little  too  early  to  make  any  accurate 
estimate.  During  the  last  two  weeks,  we  have  been  getting  too 
much  rain.  The  damage  has  not  been  great  yet,  but  if  it  con¬ 
tinues,  it  soon  will  be.  Looks  now  like  about  70  per  cent  of  a 
normal  yield,  from  the  planted  acreage. 

NOVINGER,  MO.,  August  3rd,  1939 — Acreage  is  at  least  25  per 
cent  less  than  it  was  in  1938  in  this  territory.  The  prospective 
yield  for  crop  we  consider  about  normal  up  to  this  date. 

ROCKY  COMFORT,  MO.,  August  5th,  1939 — Acreage  cut  about  75 
per  cent.  Very  few  plants  going  to  operate  this  season.  Yield 
only  fair. 

WYTHEVILLE,  VA.,  Crop  has  made  a  wonderful  growth  of  vine 
owing  to  so  much  rain,  but  the  fruit  is  setting  very  poorly. 
Crop  will  run  about  50  per  cent  of  normal.  No  canning  yet  begun 
in  this  section. 


FAYETTEVILLE,  ARK.,  August  4th,  1939 — Our  spring  pack  is 
entirely  over  and  the  same  territory  that  packed  five  or  six 
hundred  thousand  cases  of  beans  last  year,  packed  approxi¬ 
mately  150  cars  this  year.  In  this  territory  we  do  get  two  crops, 
spring  and  fall  crop,  but  tomorrow,  the  fifth,  is  the  dead  line 
on  planting  a  fall  crop.  It  has  been  so  hot  and  dry  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  much  acreage  planted.  Indications  are 
that  the  fall  crop  will  be  very  light.  As  far  as  we  know  most 
of  the  spring  crop  has  moved  out  and  there  are  few  spots  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  canners.  We  believe  the  market  today  is 
strong  at  6214  cents  to  65  cents  on  No.  2’s  and  $2.75  on  No.  lO’s. 

GRESiN  FOREST,  ARK.,  August  5th,  1939 — Crop  was  short,  about 
a  third  of  a  crop  from  about  one-half  the  acreage  that  was 
planted  in  1938.  Pack  is  over  and  the  yield  was  about  25  to 
40  per  cent  expressed  in  cases  as  compared  to  1938. 

LONOKE,  ARK.,  August  3rd,  1939 — First  year  of  growing  beans 
for  canning,  contracted  60  acres,  abandoned  20  acres.  25  per 
cent  of  crop  on  40  acres.  Finished  July  20th. 

SUMMERS,  ARK.,  August  7th,  1939 — Crop  all  over  but  very 
short. 

CORN 

WAUKAKEE,  wis.,  August  3rd,  1939 — Our  crop  has  suffered 
some  due  to  lack  of  moisture  and  real  hot  weather.  Recent  rains 
have  helped  to  some  extent.  Estimated  yield  at  this  time  70 
per  cent  of  normal.  Will  begin  packing  about  August  15th. 

WAUPUN,  WIS.,  August  3rd,  1939— Crop  injured  by  drought 
and  unless  we  have  ample  rain  next  few  days,  crop  will  be 
almost  total  failure. 

FRUIT 

TRAVERSE  CITY,  MICH.,  August  4th,  1939 — Apples:  We  have 
a  very  good  crop  here,  probably  from  25  to  30  per  cent  more 
than  last  year.  Dry  weather  is  having  its  effect  on  apples, 
however,  and  may  retard  the  growth  to  some  extent. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  ARK.,  August  4th,  1939 — Blackberries:  The 
Ozark  blackberry  pack  has  just  come  to  a  close.  Only  about 
two  or  three  canners  attempted  to  pack  this  year.  The  pack  was 
very  light  and  understand  there  are  very  few  spots  left  in  the 
territory  at  85  cents  to  90  cents  on  No.  2’s;  7714  cents  to  80  cents 
on  No.  3’s  and  $3.50  to  $3.75  on  No.  lO’s. 

NORTH  SEDGWICK,  ME.,  July  31st,  1939 — Blueberries:  Aver¬ 
age  acreage,  only  half  a  crop. 

TRAVERSE  CITY,  MICH.,  August  4th,  1939 — Sour  Cherries.  Our 
pack  is  now  about  completed  with  not  enough  to  exceed  a  30 
million  pound  pack  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State,  whereas 
a  60  million  pound  crop  was  indicated  early  in  the  season.  Hail 
storm  and  fungus  damage  have  been  responsible  for  this 
shortage. 

OROVILLE,  CALIF.,  August  5th,  1939 — Bartlett  Pears:  Cali¬ 
fornia  crop  generally,  originally  estimated  at  75  per  cent  of 
1938  production.  Unanticipated  serious  worm  infestation  in  the 
Sacramento  River  districts  have  caused  further  reduction  of 
crop.  Lake  and  Mendicino  Counties  which  produce  the  best 
pears  grown  in  the  State  of  California,  have  a  remarkable 
fine  and  clean  crop.  Prices  being  paid  by  canners  for  No.  1 
Bartlett  Pears  range  from  $22.50  to  $32.50  per  ton  depending 
on  quality  being  received. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  anti  Comnnission 

Gunned  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.  S.  A. 


A  Iways  Dependable ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Prompt  shipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Ollier  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

DEWEY  &  AEMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


OBSOLETE  EQUIPMENT  costs  you  money 

Do  a  Better  Job 
in  Less  Time  with 

K  y  L  E  R 

LABELERS  &  BOXERS 

BUILT  TO  BEAT  COMPETITION  .  . 

"They  have  everythin,  with  half  the  parts." 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  CThap- 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calii.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  C^.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR— Ateliers  de  C^onstruction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


WAGE-HOUR  AMENDMENTS  HELD  OVER 

The  Norton,  Ramspeck  and  Barden  Bills,  amendments  to  the 
Wage-Hour  Law,  remain  in  their  present  status  for  further 
consideration  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  which  will  recon¬ 
vene  in  Januray. 

$20,000  FIRE  LOSS 

The  fruit  packing  plant  of  the  A.  B.  C.  Packing  Corporation, 
Vancouver,  Washington,  was  burned  recently  with  a  loss  of 
about  $20,000. 

GROUND  BROKEN  FOR  RIVAL’S  NEW  PLANT 

Construction  has  begun  on  the  new  plant  of  the  Rival  Dog 
Food  Company  at  Chicago,  which  is  to  cost  approximately 
$400,000  and  which  is  to  be  the  very  last  word  in  plant 
modernism. 

DR.  HORSFALL  MAKES  A  CHANCE 

Dr.  James  G.  Horsfall,  for  years  connected  with  the  New 
York  Experimental  Station  at  Geneva,  and  who  has  a  host  of 
friends  among  the  vegetable  canners  of  the  State,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Hartford. 

FLICK  TO  DIRECT  HAWAIIAN  PINNEAPPLE 
COMPANY  ADVERTISING 

The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  C.  Bruce  Flick,  formerly  assistant  treasurer,  as 
advertising  manager  with  the  promotion  of  Kenneth  F.  Boucher 
to  the  position  of  merchandising  service  manager.  Darwin 
Teilhet,  engaged  to  assist  in  the  reorganization  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  advertising  and  to  establish  a  system  of  measurement 
and  advertising  auditing  methods,  will  be  retained  as  technical 
consultant. 

CAN  COMPANY  EARNINGS  UP 

Pacific  Can  Company,  San  Francisco,  California,  recently 
announced  earnings  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1939, 
at  $340,232,  or  $1.74  a  share.  This  compares  with  $166,743,  or 
86  cents  a  share  for  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

HAGUE  PACKING  COMPANY  FORMED 

W.  S.  Straughan  has  been  elected  President  of  the  newly 
formed  Hague  Packing  Company  at  Hague,  Virginia,  which 
will  operate  a  general  preserving  and  canning  business. 

CRAMPTON  PLANT  REMODELED 

The  Plain  City  (Ohio)  plant  of  the  Crampton  Canneries,  Inc., 
Celina,  Ohio,  has  been  completely  remodeled  in  preparation  for 
the  handling  of  this  season’s  pack  of  corn  and  tomatoes. 

APHID  CONTROL  CONFERENCE 

A  conference  of  persons  interested  in  pea  aphid  control  is 
to  be  held  at  Okee  Lodge,  Okee,  Wisconsin,  September  6  to  9, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  H.  F.  Wilson,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Considerable  new  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  developed  as  a  result  of  this  year’s  experience, 
particularly  with  respect  to  parasites  and  the  results  of  treat¬ 
ment  where  infestation  is  comparatively  light. 


ASH  HEADS  PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

Charles  Ash,  who  heads  the  research  department  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation,  acted  as  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  for  the  food  technology  section  of  the  Western 
Chemical  Congress,  held  at  San  Francisco,  California,  the  week 
of  August  7th. 

A  NON-CORRODING  FOOD  SCALE 

To  meet  the  rust  and  corrosion  problems  presented  in  meat 
curing  cellars  and  other  food  processing  operations,  which  call 
for  the  use  of  brines,  Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  have  de¬ 
vised  a  new  non-corroding  meat  and  food  scale,  every  part  of 
w’hich  including  nuts,  bolts  and  rivets  and  all  working  parts, 
excepting  only  lead  counterweights  and  dial  card,  is  constructed 
either  of  18-8M  stainless  steel  or  Monel  metal.  The  scale 
mechanism  is  the  Triner  counter  balanced  design.  A  special 
feature  is  the  calculating  device  for  controlling  the  percentage 
of  pickle  added  to  the  meats  or  percentage  of  ingredients  added 
to  other  mixes  in  other  food  production  and  which  is  covered  by 
Griffith  patents.  Two  calculating  needles  are  used,  one  is 
brought  into  register  with  the  weight  needle  after  the  product 
is  on  the  scale  by  simply  the  turning  of  a  nob.  The  second 
percentage  calculating  needle  shows  the  total  weight  the  product 
should  have  after  the  proper  percentage  of  mix  has  been  added. 

ALABAMA  CANNING  COMPANY  PACKING  PIMIENTOS 

After  several  years  of  experimental  plantings  of  peppers  in 
Randolph  County,  Alabama,  the  newly  established  Alabama 
Canning  Company,  with  Hugh  L.  Morris  as  its  head,  has  begun 
the  canning  of  pimiento  peppers  at  Roanoke,  Alabama.  15  tons 
of  peppers  are  expected  to  be  handled  daily  for  canning  and  for 
preserving  in  brine. 

RE:  PEA  STANDARDS 

In  connection  with  the  Food  and  Drug  hearings  on  definitions 
and  standards  for  canned  peas,  the  attorney  for  the  department, 
in  his  brief,  has  suggested  that  the  industry’s  recommendations 
be  followed  with  respect  to  spotted  peas,  harmless  extraneous 
vegetable  matter,  broken  pieces,  split  skins  and  the  pressure 
test  for  hard  peas.  A.I.S.  is  suggested  at  23.5  per  cent  for 
Alaskas  and  21  per  cent  for  Sweets.  However,  the  government 
attorney  still  holds  to  the  position  that  only  the  terms  “Early 
June”  and  “Sweet”  may  be  used,  and  that  the  addition  of  sugar 
must  be  declared. 

THE  POLK  COMPANY  TO  BUILD  PLANT  AT 
TAMPA 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  by  The  Polk  Company, 
Haines  City,  Florida^  for  building  a  citrus  canning  plant  at 
Tampa.  Constructior^.  will  start  promptly  with  a  view  to  having 
the  plant  in  operation  during  the  coming  season. 

The  plant  will  be  of  moderate  capacity,  but  will  be  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  type  machinery,  not  heretofore  in  com- 
merical  use,  resulting  in  a  material  saving  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  Grapefruit  Sections.  The  plant  will  also  have  the  most 
advanced  facilities  for  the  production  of  Grapefruit  Juice  and 
Orange  Juice. 

It  is  anticipated  that  investment  in  the  undertaking  will 
amount  this  season  to  $65,000.00  with  facilities  for  later  expan¬ 
sion.  Offices  of  the  Company  will  remain  at  Haines  City. 
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DEFINITION  AND  STANDARD  OF  IDENTITY 
FOR  TOMATO  JUICE 

Promulgated  July  27,  1939,  Effective  January  1,  191^0 

53.000  Tomato  Juice — Identity.  Tomato  juice  is 
the  unconcentrated  liquid  extracted  from  mature  toma¬ 
toes  of  red  or  reddish  varieties,  with  or  without  scald¬ 
ing  followed  by  draining.  In  the  extraction  of  such 
liquid,  heat  may  be  applied  by  any  method  which  does 
not  add  water  thereto.  Such  liquid  is  strained  free 
from  skins,  seeds  and  other  coarse  or  hard  substances, 
but  carries  finely  divided  insoluble  solids  from  the  flesh 
of  the  tomato.  Such  liquid  may  be  homogenized  and 
may  be  seasoned  with  salt.  When  sealed  in  a  container 
it  is  so  processed  by  heat,  before  or  after  sealing,  as 
to  prevent  spoilage. 

53.005  Yellow  Tomato  Juice — Identity.  Yellow 
tomato  juice  is  the  uncontentrated  liquid  extracted 
from  mature  tomatoes  of  yellow  varieties.  It  con¬ 
forms,  in  all  respects,  to  the  definition  and  standard  of 
identity  for  tomato  juice  prescribed  in  section  53.000. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  regulation  hereby  prescribed 
and  promulgated  shall  become  effective  on  January 
1,  1940. 

Issued  this  the  27th  day  of  July,  1939. 

(Seal)  Harry  L.  Brown, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTION  OF 
SALAD  DRESSING 

Total  commercial  production  of  salad  dressing,  may¬ 
onnaise,  and  related  products  in  the  United  States, 
attained  the  record  total  of  approximately  40,000,000 
gallons  in  1938,  according  to  Department  of  Commerce 
figures.  The  value  to  the  manufacturers,  $50,000,000, 
was  about  the  same  as  in  1937,  despite  a  2,000,000 
gallon  increase  in  quantity  sold.  Detailed  figures  are 
given  in  the  recently  published  report,  “Salad  Dressing, 
Mayonnaise  and  Related  Products  Industry — 1938,” 
which  can  be  obtained  at  10  cents  a  copy  from  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1939  CANNED  FRUIT  PACK  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Australia’s  pack  of  canned  apricots,  peaches  and 
pears  totaled  2,708,192  cases  of  24  30-ounce  cans  in 
1939,  compared  with  3,030,928  cases  in  1938,  according 
to  the  American  trade  commissioner  at  Sydney.  The 
peach  pack  of  1,852,793  cases  was  a  record,  and  com¬ 
pares  with  1,790,742  cases  in  1938.  The  pear  pack  was 
572,977  cases  which  compares  with  860,104  cases  in 
1938,  and  the  apricot  pack  was  282,422  cases  as  against 
380,082  cases  in  1938. 

BIC  CROWD  FOR  FOOD  INDUSTRIES  DAY 

Foods  Industries  Day,  August  6th,  attracted  crowds  to  the 
Foods  and  Beverages  Building  and  the  Hall  of  Agriculture  at 
the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  on  Treasure  Island, 
San  Francisco.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  50,000  registered 
at  booths  in  the  foods  building  alone  during  the  day.  Hundreds 
of  prizes  were  donated  and  samples  were  passed  out  freely. 


the  TAPER  TIP  ..  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
savins  much  3006  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimmins. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

IFe  would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE.  .  MARYLAND 


PAliyCDC  SUPPLIES,  ACCES- 
tANnCnO  SORIES, SUNDRIES 


Anything  that  Is  Required  in  a 
Canning  Plant 


#  Buckets,  Pans,  Dippers  oF  monel,  enameled  steel,  stainless 
steel,  aluminum,  CMC  coated;  Steel  Stools;  Wooden  Stools,- 
Gloves— rubber,  rubber-coated  and  canvas;  Rubber  Aprons; 
Screens  For  Pulpers  and  FinisFiers;  Gasoline  Firepots;  Tipping 
Coppers;  Soldering  Steels,-  Solder;  Peeling  CFiecks;  Tomato 
Basket  Clamps;  Knives — For  tomatoes,  corn  and  vegetables — 
ANYTHING  you  need,  ReFer  to  your  copy  oF  tFie  new 
Langsenkamp  Catalog  No.  38,  or  wire  or  write  For  immediate 
inFormation  and  prices. 


EMERGENCY  SERVICE 
on  Indiana  Pulpers,  FinisFi¬ 
ers,  Kook  -  More  Koils, 
Replacement  Screens, 
etc. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


A.l/’.U  OBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Am  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


No  matter  what  your  needs. 

Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 


The  HAYNIE 

TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot 
W ater  Scalder  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Controls,  length  of 
scalding  time  of  tomatoes 
depending  upon  ripeness. 

Write  for  ci 
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PLANTERS  %  brace  hand  made  baskets  with  top  kes 
hoop  and  salvanized  center  wire 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

Prosressive  canners  everywhere  use  %  baskets  instead  of  old 
fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space  and 
money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  Planters  superior  packages  have  set 
the  pace.  Fourtypes,  four  prices.  Write  forpricesand  samples. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages 
in  the  United  States. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


LABELS 

ORIGINnURRTISTIC  IN  / 
COLOR  8t  DESIGN 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Canning  Is  Booming  Along  —  Corn  Yields  Disappointing  — 
Watch  Your  Step  in  the  Tomato  Market — This  Region  Low 
on  Supplies — Canned  Foods  Moving  Up  in  All  Sections. 

CANNING — Time  was  when  this  would  have  been 
considered  as  the  opening  of  the  canning  season 
— with  corn  and  tomatoes.  But  that  is  all 
changed  now,  of  course,  since  canning  has  been  “on” 
for  months ;  in  fact  there  is  no  time  in  the  year  when 
canning  is  not  on,  and  even  upon  some  of  the  staples. 

Anyway,  the  corn  canners  are  busy  and  the  tomato 
canners  are  getting  busy  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  Reports  from  the  corn  canners  say  that 
the  yield  per  ton,  in  cases,  is  off,  from  as  much  as  5 
cases  to  15  cases,  and  the  trouble  is  blamed  on  poorly 
filled  out  ears;  in  turn  this  is  blamed  upon  the  early 
unfavorable  weather,  upon  the  excessive  heat  and  dry¬ 
ness,  and  upon  the  hordes  of  beetles  which  have  been 
eating  the  tassels  from  the  corn  and  thus  preventing 
it  from  pollinating.  And  this  condition,  coupled  with 
the  shortened  acreages,  and  the  number  of  corn  can¬ 
neries  not  operated  this  year,  is  keeping  canned  corn  in 
a  firm  position.  And  it  is  not  only  corn  canners  who 
feel  this  way  about  it,  but  experienced  buyers  foresee 
the  result  and  are  covering,  while  the  prices  are  in  their 
favor.  All  corn  canners,  and  others  as  well,  are  receiv¬ 
ing  so  many  crop  reports  from  the  secretaries  of  their 
associations,  from  bureaus  and  whatnot,  that  they 
ought  to  be  well  posted  on  crop  conditions ;  yet  they  will 
find  our  Crop  Reports  very  interesting  this  week, 
especially  if  they  read  between  the  lines,  and  “get” 
the  story. 

When  we  come  to  tomatoes,  and  the  canning  thereof, 
let  us  first  give  a  warning.  The  weather  has  been 
burning  hot,  and  as  a  rule  extremely  dry,  in  all  heavy 
tomato  growing  and  canning  regions,  Indiana  and  Ohio 
possibly  excepted.  Read  the  Ozark  Crop  reports,  and 
the  others.  There  have  been  fitful  showers  in  this 
Tri-State  region,  which  do  more  harm  than  good,  be¬ 
cause  they  merely  serve  to  give  water  to  boil  the 
tomatoes  in  the  fields  and  on  the  vines.  The  foliage  is 
a  present  protection;  later  on  it  will  be  worse.  But 
the  heat  and  the  suns  have  ripened  the  crop  rapidly, 
and  it  is  being  dumped  upon  the  market,  or  upon 
canneries,  and  prices  have  gone  way  off.  How  much 
of  the  year’s  total  supply  is  thus  out  of  the  picture 
too  quickly  to  add  any  appreciable  amount  to  the 
pack  is  not  easy  to  say.  True  there  is  a  good  sized  late 
planting,  if  it  is  not  hurt  by  drought  and  heat.  No 
one  in  this  region  expects  anything  like  a  normal  out¬ 
put  of  canned  tomatoes,  and  if  this  heat  and  drought 
continue,  even  their  pessimism  will  be  found  too  light. 
If  canned  tomatoes,  on  the  basis  of  the  picture  over  the 


country,  are  not  worth  10  cents  per  dozen,  at  least, 
more  than  now  quoted  by  the  market  wreckers  and  the 
“controllers,”  then  there  is  no  sense  nor  science  in 
market  studies. 

But  here  is  the  warning  we  wanted  to  give  you: 
always  there  are  many  small  tomato  canners,  financed, 
who  have  no  say  about  the  selling  of  their  goods,  and 
who  are  compelled  to  sell  each  carload  as  produced  to 
get  money  to  can  the  next  carload.  The  financiers  never 
advance  enough  to  cover  the  whole  cost:  to  pay  the 
growers,  the  wages,  the  bills  for  cans  and  supplies  etc., 
— usually  just  enough  to  pay  for  cans,  cases,  labels 
and  wages.  So  to  get  their  money  back  they  can  sell 
at  prices  far  below  the  costs  of  any  other  canners. 
And  they  take  no  chances  on  that  money!  The  warn¬ 
ing,  then,  is  to  every  canner  able  to  conduct  his  own 
business,  to  keep  out  of  the  market,  and  not  listen  to 
the  claims  that  the  market  is  what  these  worse  than 
forced  sales  are.  Let  them  sell  themselves  out.  If 
you  must  have  money  go  to  your  banker  and  put  the 
situation  up  to  him ;  make  him  understand,  and  he  will 
see  you  through.  The  wait  ought  not  to  be  long  this 
season  because  certainly  a  lot  of  growers  who  have 
not  been  paid  for  last  year’s  crops  yet,  and  some  of 
them  for  several  years’,  will  not  sell  again  to  such 
canners.  They’ve  got  to  find  new  suckers  among  the 
growers,  and  you  might  take  a  hand  in  that  direction, 
for  your  own  protection.  And  a  second  leg  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  is :  don’t  use  these  firms  as  your  brokers,  and  don’t 
listen  to  offers  to  buy  from  them.  They  are  always 
the  bottom  of  the  market.  For  that  reason  they  have 
no  one  to  blame  but  themselves.  Select  your  own 
brokers;  stick  to  them,  and  make  them  stick  to  your 
prices, 

THE  MARKET — Apparently  this  immediate  region 
is  lagging  behind  all  other  sections,  and  failing  to  get 
the  good  business  in  canned  foods  which  is  reported 
from  all  other  points.  The  great  items  of  trade  are 
missing,  peas,  corn,  and  tomatoes,  as  there  are  very 
light  or  no  stocks  of  any  of  these  and  that  may  be  the 
reason.  They  have  only  new  packed  goods  to  trade  with 
and  as  these  new  packs  are  just  coming  on  the  market, 
that  must  be  the  cause.  You  will  note  from  the 
following  market  reports  that  business  is  very  good  in 
all  the  great  markets. 

Most  sections  are  holding  stringless  beans,  both 
green  and  wax,  at  higher  prices  than  quoted  by  the 
bargain  brokers  in  this  section.  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  possibility  of  too  large  packs  this  season, 
and  therefore  no  call  for  lower  prices  than  62^2  cents 
on  common  cut  standard  green  beans,  with  other  grades 
sharply  upwards.  Other  sections  are  getting  70  cents 
for  them. 

They  are  beginning  to  can  lima  beans,  and  the  crop 
seems  spotted,  taking  the  country  over,  but  lighter  in 
acreage  and  suffering  from  drought.  They  are  hoping 
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rains  and  better  weather  will  assist  the  later  plantings. 
Fancy  midget  green,  Is  sieve,  are  quoted  at  $1.62V2 
cents;  2s  sieve  at  $1.50;  3s  sieve  at  $1.25;  medium 
green  4s  sieve  at  $1.20,  the  lower  grades  in  proportion. 

Sellers  of  canned  peas  below  80  cents  for  standard  4s 
Alaskas,  usually  have  a  reason.  Peas  are  quite  firm 
everywhere,  and  selling.  Stocks  in  this  region  are 
down  if  not  out. 

There  have  been  all  manner  of  quotations  rumored 
on  canned  tomatoes,  but  there  are  no  good  standard  2s 
offering  below  60  cents,  and  any  canner  is  foolish  to  sell 
at  that  price,  or  any  price  on  that  basis  for  the  better 
qualities.  Tomatoes  will  come  out  of  the  dog  house 
this  year,  if  ever.  Just  a  little  sensible  co-operation 
as  above  outlined  would  produce  wonderful  results. 

Canned  fruits  have  worked  into  quite  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion.  The  coast  canners  have  taken  the  market  in  hand 
and  bargains  are  out  the  window,  and  other  sections 
producing  these  items  are  following  suit.  The  cherry 
attempt  has  failed,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  and 
as  our  Crop  reports  show.  The  coast  peach  situation 
is  in  good  hands,  and  so  are  all  the  various  items,  as 
our  California  market  shows. 

In  fish,  the  canners  are  setting  an  example  that  all 
others  could  well  follow.  All  items  are  strong  and 
advancing,  and  the  price  cutters  are  powerless. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Broader  and  Better  Market — Tomato  Standards  Difficulty — 
Kraut  Stronger — Corn  Showing  Good  Quality  But  Low  Yield 
— Tomatoes  Firm  at  Low  Prices — Peas  Very  Firm — Fruits  Show 
Confidence — Fish  Line  Shows  Strength. 

New  York,  August  11,  1939. 

SUMMARY  —  We  have  had  more  of  the  weather 
which  as  a  rule  is  not  good  for  crops  but  which 
stimulates  activity  in  canned  foods.  As  a  result 
sales  have  broadened  and  jobbing  activity  in  many 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  has  increased  as  inven¬ 
tories  go  down.  And  as  the  market  swings  into  a  sul¬ 
try  mid-August  the  price  situation  is  still  firm.  One 
of  the  remaining  few  weak  spots  in  canned  foods  dis¬ 
appeared  during  the  week  when  low-priced  lines  of 
peaches  and  cocktail  were  withdrawn. 

TOMATO  STANDARDS — Some  criticism  has  been 
voiced  here  of  the  new  tomato  standards  promulgated 
recently  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
method  for  determining  color  has  drawn  the  fire  of  the 
canning  trade  as  being  too  involved  and  technical,  and 
the  Department  is  being  asked  to  retain  the  procedure 
set  down  under  the  Mapes-McNary  Act.  The  new 
allowance  for  peel  is  found  to  be  too  rigid  in  that  it 
does  not  make  allowances  for  average.  A  Federal 
official,  it  is  objected,  could  condemn  a  whole  shipment 
if  he  found  a  solitary  can  with  more  than  a  square  inch 
of  peel  to  the  pound. 

SAUERKRAUT — The  market  is  strongly  quoted  on 
the  prospects  of  a  much  reduced  supply  in  New  York 
State,  and  canneries  are  not  offering  far  ahead.  Current 


offerings  in  2i/o  tins  run  from  75  to  80  cents  per  dozen, 
and  No.  10s  from  $2.45  to  $2.65,  at  plant. 

CORN — The  weather  has  not  been  too  kind  to  the 
State  crop  which  could  take  more  rain.  Offerings  are 
coming  up  on  whole  grain  from  Maryland,  where  pack¬ 
ing  is  now  under  way,  and  while  the  quality  is  reported 
excellent  the  production  will  be  held  down  by  acreage 
cuts  and  lower  yields.  Prices  heard  on  new  pack  whole 
grain  Golden  Bantam  are  90  to  92  V2  cents  for  fancy 
2s,  and  $4.50  to  $4.60  for  10s.  Prices  paid  growers 
apparently  are  not  satisfactory  and  some  complaints 
were  heard.  Plants  last  week  were  said  to  be  paying 
$7.50  per  ton  for  Evergreen  and  $9.50  per  ton  for 
Golden  bantam. 

TOMATOES  —  Packing  has  become  more  general 
after  getting  off  to  a  slow  start  and  light  “runs”  are 
reported  from  the  South.  Cheap  sellers  in  the  mean¬ 
while  are  getting  hard  to  locate  in  the  Tri-State  area, 
and  the  minimums  now  appears  to  be  57 1/2  to  60  cents 
for  standard  2s,  80  cents  for  2i4s,  90  cents  for  3s  and 
$2.50  to  $2.60  for  10s,  all  new  pack  for  shipment. 
Chains  and  supers  have  been  active  in  tomatoes  as 
well  as  juice.  Some  canneries  in  the  South,  upset  by 
the  Wages  and  Hours  Law,  have  failed  to  operate 
and  farmers  in  such  communities  are  offering  their 
product  on  the  “green-wrap”  market. 

PEAS — Whatever  low-priced  lines  were  availible  in 
the  New  York  and  nearby  sections  a  short  while  ago 
apparently  have  been  taken  up  and  the  market  shows 
a  good  deal  of  firmness.  Distributor  activity  continues 
along  fairly  broad  lines  in  standard  Alaskas,  held  at 
80  cents  for  3-sieve,  85  cents  for  2-sieve,  No.  2  sizes, 
and  $4.25  for  standard  3s  in  No.  10  tins.  Offerings  of 
Wisconsin  packers  are  firm  at  previously  quoted  levels. 

PEACHES — The  market  has  strengthened  materially 
and  talk  of  underselling  the  list  has  died  down.  A 
number  of  packers  also  have  withdrawn  while  others 
have  returned  to  opening  prices.  West  Coast  represen¬ 
tatives  here  are  quoting  standard  clings  in  2 1/0  tins 
at  $1,171/2,  and  choice  at  $1,271/2-  These  levels  had 
been  undersold  21/2  to  5  cents,  but  the  peach  agreement 
designed  to  hold  the  pack  down,  quickly  firmed  the 
market  again. 

PEARS — New  pack , California  pears  have  been  sold 
to  packers  at  $30  per  ton,  trade  learns,  and  Northwest 
growers  are  getting  the  same  price.  As  a  result  new 
pack  prices  are  momentarily  expected,  and  a  high 
quotation  list  would  not  be  surprising.  One  North¬ 
west  seller  came  out  on  new  pack  Bartletts  at  $1.60 
for  standard  and  $1.75  for  choice,  2V2  tins,  f.  o.  b. 
Coast,  or  10  cents  higher. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL— ;-Opening  prices  were  $1.10  for 
choice  Is,  tall,  and  $1.90  for  choice  2V2S,  but  these 
met  with  poor  response  as  it  had  been  reported  that 
certain  packers  had  written  business  at  lower  levels. 
Prices  down  to  $1.05  on  Is  tall,  and  $1.81  on  were 
rumored.  These  low  offers  have  been  withdrawn, 
however,  as  raw  fruit  costs  tend  upward. 

BLUEBERRIES — New  pack  Maines  were  named  at 
$5.50  for  No.  10s,  Maine  factory,  an  advance  of  50 
cents  per  dozen  over  last  year.  High  prices  paid  to 
growers  and  increased  labor  costs  have  made  packing 
more  expensive  this  year.  Some  canners  will  use 
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enamel  lined  tins  for  the  crop  for  the  first  time. 
Grocery  sizes  are  named  at  $1.40  for  No.  2  plain; 
$1.50  for  20-degree  syrup;  $1.60  for  40-degree  syrup. 

CANNED  FISH — A  leading  packer  in  the  South  put 
out  prices  for  new  pack  shrimp,  but  limited  his  book¬ 
ings  and  date  of  shipment  to  September  15,  owing  to 
scarcity  of  shrimp  at  fishing  grounds  which  supply 
this  packer.  No.  1  small  were  offered  at  $1.05  per 
dozen;  No.  1  medium  at  $1.10,  and  No.  1  large  at  $1.15, 
f.  o.  b.  New  Orleans.  The  packer  of  a  leading  brand 
of  salmon  is  reported  considering  an  advance  of  10 
cents  further  to  $2.25,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle  for  Is,  tall.  The 
packer  is  still  accepting  business  for  August  shipment 
at  $2.15  and  has  written  a  good  volume  of  business  at 
that  level.  Pinks  are  still  firm  at  $1.15  and  chums 
hold  at  $1.05.  Sardine  fishing  off  Maine  continues 
spotty  and  the  price  stays  put  at  $3.25  per  case  for 
keyless  oil  quarters.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  weight 
of  the  pack  at  canneries  usually  makes  itself  felt. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*’ 

Improvement  Continues — Tomatoes  The  ‘Sore  Spot” — Pea 
Prices  Firm  —  Canners  Not  Crowding  Sales  —  Asparagus 
Cleaning  Up — Beets  Stronger — Cherries  Moving  Well — Fruits 
In  Fair  Demand — Why  Have  ‘‘Tentative  Prices”? 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  10,  1939. 

ENERAL  MARKET — The  movement  of  canned 
foods  continues  to  improve.  Values,  with  but 
two  or  three  exceptions,  are  firm.  Those  who 
ought  to  know,  say  that  consumers  are  purchasing 
more  freely  and  better  still,  purchasing  better  qualities. 

TOMATOES — This  is  the  one  “sore  spot”.  Why  an 
improvement  does  not  occur,  is  a  conundrum  to  many. 
Indiana  canners  and  those  in  the  surrounding  States 
are  not  crowding  sales  except  to  clean  up  some  few 
remnants  of  last  year’s  packings.  Market  prices  are 
the  same  as  reported  in  this  column  a  week  ago. 

PEAS — Interest  has  centered  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Pea  Marketing  Co-Operative,  held  in  Chicago  the  early 
part  of  the  present  week.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
canners  present  that  this  movement  which  did  so  much 
good  last  year,  should  be  continued. 

There  is  a  daily  and  steady  small  demand.  Prices 
are  firm.  Some  quotations  have  been  noted  in  the 
following: 


No.  1  tin 

N0.2  tin 

Fancy  No.  1  Sieve  Junes . 

. $1.00 

$1.40 

Fancy  No.  2  Sieve  Junes . 

. 90 

1.25 

Fancy  No.  3  Sieve  Junes..:. . 

. 80 

l.l2i/:» 

Ex.  Std.  No.  3  Sieve  Junes . 

. 70 

.95 

Std.  No.  4  Sieve  Junes . 

. 55 

.80 

Wisconsin  canners  are  not  heavily  stocked  with 
sweet  peas.  Their  present  season’s  pack  of  the  lates 
was  light  in  comparison  with  the  Alaskas.  A  few 
sweet  quotations  are: 

No.  2  tin  Ex.  Standard  No.  4  Sieve  Sweets. ...$  .90 

No.  2  tin  Ex.  Standard  Ungraded  Sweets . 95 

CORN — A  number  of  canners  have  started  their 
1939  packing  operations.  Others  will  not  begin  until 


next  week.  Whole  Grain  Corn,  both  in  the  yellow  as 
well  as  white,  has  been  in  fair  request  and  some  size¬ 
able  volume  has  been  recorded.  Standard  white 
crushed,  quoted  as  low  as  621/4  cents  Ohio  factory,  has 
been  dull. 

The  entire  Middlewest  corn  packing  districts  have 
not  had  any  good  thorough  rains  but  sufficient  local 
showers  have  fallen  that  have  broken  the  prolonged 
spell  of  hot  and  dry  weather  that  some  feared  would 
materially  cut  the  pack. 

There  is  still  considerable  uncertainty  as  regards 
crop  prospects  and  this,  together  with  the  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  large  majority  of  canners  not  to 
crowd  sales,  has  made  for  a  stable  but  rather  lifeless 
market. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Buying  is  in  narrow  lines  but  a 
steady  demand  for  certain  sizes  is  rapidly  cleaning  up 
available  stocks  both  in  Michigan  and  Illinois  as  well 
as  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

BEETS  —  Market  is  strengthening  on  account  of 
poor  crop  prospects  in  many  of  the  principal  Beet  sec¬ 
tions,  particularly  in  New  York  State.  There  are  still 
some  spots  available  of  last  year’s  packing  at  prices 
previously  quoted  in  this  column. 

SAUERKRAUT — New  York  and  Wisconsin  do  not 
report  optimistically  over  crop  prospects  and  while 
there  are  some  canners  still  booking  business  on  the 
basis  of  65  cents  for  No.  2 1/2  tins,  1939  packing,  sea¬ 
son  shipment,  most  of  the  kraut  factors  are  holding 
to  the  basis  of: 

No.  2V4  Fancy  Sauerkraut . $  .75  factory 

No.  10  Fancy  Sauerkraut .  2.45  factory 

No.  2  Fancy  Sauerkraut . 65  factory 

SPINACH — A  little  business  has  been  recorded  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  under  review  from  Arkansas  on  the 
basis  of: 

No.  2  Spinach . $  .65  factory 

No.  21/0  Spinach . 8214  factory 

No.  10  Spinach . . .  2.75  factory 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES  —  Canners  report  a  heavier 
movement  during  the  past  two  weeks.  The  little  flurry 
of  low  priced  selling  seems  to  have  passed,  with  the 
result  that  90  cents  on  No.  2  in  water  and  $4.25  on  No. 
10  tins  in  water  seems  to  be  the  bottom. 

PINEAPPLE — New  prices  were  named  a  week  ago 
and  the  trade  had  some  difficulty  in  figuring  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago  costs,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Hawaiian 
Interest  decided  to  sell  on  an  f.  o.  b.  Island  basis. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS— Peaches  continue  in  fair 
demand  and  there  is  but  little  shading  under  the  list  of : 
No.  21/4  Standard  Yellow  Cling  Peaches.. ..$1.1714 

No.  21/4  Choice  Yellow  Cling  Peaches .  1.271/4 

As  the  pack  of  clings  progresses,  it  is  found  that 
large  counts  like  6/7  and  even  7  9  will  be  very  short. 

Apricots  are  cleaning  up  nicely.  The  market  is 
steady  with  some  advances  having  been  recorded. 

PEARS — Canners  in  Oregon  and  Washington  have 
been  forced  to  pay  thirty  to  thirty-five  dollars  a  ton 
as  compared  with  fifteen  dollars  last  year  and  that  has 
made  for  high  opening  prices  which  were  on  the 


average : 

No.  21/4  Fancy  Bartlett  Pears . $1.90 

No.  2V2  Choice  Bartlett  Pears .  1.70 
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Some  seem  to  think  that  these  prices  might  hurt 
distribution. 

Prunes  are  steadier  due  to  a  real  possibility  of  a 
control  being  worked  out  in  Oregon. 

TENTATIVE  VS.  FIRM — Said  a  broker  yesterday — 

“What’s  the  idea  of  canners,  especially  the  Califor¬ 
nia  firms,  naming  so-called  tentative  prices  ?  What  does 
tentative  mean  anyway?  You  get  your  quotations, 
you  go  out  and  try  and  get  the  business,  and  when 
you  do  the  principal  confirms,  so  what’s  tentative 
about  it?” 

It  is  a  fact  that  practically  all  opening  prices  from 
California  are — tentative  opening.  The  remarks  made 
by  the  broker  so  impressed  your  reporter  that  he 
looked  up  the  word  tentative  and — it  means — experi¬ 
ment — test — essay — trial,  etc. 

In  view  of  this  enlightenment,  the  word  tentative 
seems  properly  applied  but  after  all,  the  canner  might 
as  well  come  out  with  firm  prices  as  in  the  final  analysis 
that’s  what  it  amounts  to. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

Did  anyone  ever  consider  the  cost  of  food  brokerage 
service,  the  cost  to  the  broker?  While  it  is  true  the 
broker  does  not  have  inventory  losses,  he  is  confronted 
with  problems  of  postings,  keeping  abreast  of  changing 
conditions  and  of  maintaining  a  high  morale  in  his 
sales  as  well  as  office  forces.  All  of  this  costs  money 
and  of  every  dollar  that  the  broker  receives  in  the 
way  of  commission,  85  cents  to  90  cents  of  it  is  spent 
for  expenses. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Strong,  Business  Heavy — Canning  Only  Fine  Peaches 
At  Agreed  Upon  Growers’  Price — Good  Pineapple  Business — 
Pear  Crop  Light,  Fruit  Smaller,  No  Prices  Yet — Canning 
Fruits-for-Salad  and  Cocktail — Sardine  Season  Open,  But  Very 
Little  Doing — Salmon  Prices  Advanced — Strike  Holds 
Up  Tuna  Canning. 

San  Francisco,  August  10,  1939. 

ARKET — The  California  canned  food  market 
continues  one  of  steadily  increasing  strength, 
taken  as  a  whole,  although  there  have  actually 
been  but  a  few  changes  in  prices  of  late.  The  strength 
lies  largely  in  the  decidedly  heavier  business  being 
booked  at  the  lists  brought  out  earlier  in  the  season. 
In  a  number  of  instances,  sales  being  made  at  present 
prices  are  only  for  immediate  delivery,  say  for  the 
month  of  August.  If  later  deliveries  are  wanted  the 
price  is  higher.  That  means  that  canners  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  definitely  higher  prices  on  some  lines  in  the 
not  distant  future. 

PEACHES — The  packing  of  cling  peaches  is  getting 
under  way  on  a  sizeable  scale  and  the  market  is  well 
settled  at  the  lists  recently  brought  out  by  canners. 
The  price  of  $20  a  ton  to  the  grower  prevails  generally. 


but  here  and  there  a  bonus  is  paid  for  fruit  of  outstand¬ 
ing  quality.  The  cling  peach  advisory  board  met  at 
San  Francisco  a  few  days  ago  and  went  over  plans  for 
carrying  out  the  peach  marketing  agreement.  The 
same  grading  and  inspection  service  used  in  former 
years  has  been  put  into  action  and  culls  and  sub-grades 
will  be  destroyed.  The  board  consists  of  seven  can¬ 
ners,  seven  growers  and  a  representative  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Movement  of  the  finished 
product  has  been  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that  no 
fruit  will  be  available  for  less  than  $20  a  ton  and  that 
the  careful  grading  will  prevent  the  pack  from  becom¬ 
ing  burdensome  in  size.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
it  will  not  exceed  9,000,000  cases. 

PINEAPPLE  —  Several  commodities  market  com¬ 
mentators  have  discovered  that  they  pulled  boners  re¬ 
cently  when  they  reported  a  substantial  decline  in 
the  price  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  at  the  new  lists.  What 
they  neglected  to  not  was  that  these  lists  for  the  first 
time  are  based  on  pineapple  f.o.b.,  Honolulu,  instead  of 
San  Francisco.  There’s  the  little  matter  of  freight, 
marine  insurance,  handling  charges,  and  the  like,  to  be 
considered  before  a  comparison  can  be  made  with  pre¬ 
vious  lists.  And  this  changes  the  picture  materially. 
The  trade  has  been  quick  to  accept  the  new  plan  and 
business  on  new  pack  fruit  is  coming  in  at  a  lively 
rate.  Packing  by  this  time  has  just' about  reached  its 
height  for  the  season. 

PEARS  —  There  are  still  no  prices  on  1939  pack 
pears,  although  operations  are  getting  under  way  in 
some  localities.  The  California  crop  is  lighter  than  a 
year  ago  and  smaller  sizes  prevail  generally.  Packing 
has  commenced  in  Oregon  and  a  fair  output  is  in  pros¬ 
pect,  with  quality  about  as  usual. 

SALADS — Considerable  packing  of  fruits-for-salad 
and  fruit  cocktail  is  under  way  in  order  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  harvesting  of  peaches  and  pears  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  have  stocks  of  apri¬ 
cots,  too.  Some  packers  are  making  special  allowances 
from  published  lists  on  goods  shipped  prior  to  Septem¬ 
ber  15.  This  is  becoming  a  custom  on  quite  a  few 
items,  since  it  saves  extra  handling  and  storage. 

SARDINES — The  sardine  season  opened  the  first 
of  the  month  in  North  California  waters  but  very  little 
fishing  has  been  done.  The  State  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
mission  has  announced  its  readiness  to  issue  sardine 
permits  at  once  on  last  year’s  basis,  that  of  5,000  tons 
for  each  operator  for  the  season.  These  are  based  on 
allotments  of  500  tons  for  the  first  month,  750  the 
second,  1,000  the  third,  1,250  the  fourth  and  1,500  the 
fifth.  While  the  canned  sardine  market  is  in  fairly 
good  shape,  with  some  packers  sold  up,  the  market  for 
by-products,  such  as  oil  and  poultry  feed,  is  so  low  that 
no  contracts  have  been  signed  with  fishermen. 

SALMON — The  California  Packing  Corporation  has 
been  selling  featured  brands  of  Alaska  red  salmon  at 
$2.15  a  dozen  for  August  shipment,  but  has  notified  the 
trade  that  effective  today  (August  10),  the  price  will 
be  $2.25  for  September  and  October  deliveries.  The 
Alaska  Packers  Association  flagship  Etolin  has  arrived 
in  port  with  200,000  cases  of  salmon  and  a  crew  of  more 
than  five  hundred  cannery  workers  and  fishermen.  The 
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Kanak  and  Bering,  of  the  cannery  fleet  are  scheduled  to 
arrive  within  a  week. 

PUMPKIN — Prices  on  1939  pack  Del  Monte  canned 
pumpkin  have  been  announced  as  7214  cents  for  No.  2 
tall  and  9214  cents  for  No.  214s.  Stock  will  be  available 
in  October  for  shipment  from  the  Midwest  plant. 

TOMATO  JUICE — Tentative  opening  prices  on  1939 
Utah  pack  tomato  juice  of  the  Del  Monte  brand  have 
been  brought  out  by  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  as  follows:  Buffet,  35  cents;  No.  300  tall,  5214 
cents;  No.  2  tall,  70  cents;  46  oz.,  $1.60,  and  No.  lOs; 
$3.00.  These  prices  closely  approximate  prevailing 
prices  on  featured  brands  of  last  year’s  pack,  except  in 
the  No.  10  size  where  the  price  is  higher  on  the  new 
offerings. 

TUNA — Albacore  is  reported  running  in  good  volume 
off  the  California  coast,  as  well  as  off  Oregon,  some 
describing  the  run  as  the  best  in  twelve  or  thirteen 
years.  A  strike  of  fishermen  at  Astoria,  Oregon,  has 
prevented  packing  operations  there,  fishermen  demand¬ 
ing  $100  per  ton,  against  $90  offered  by  canners. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimping  Season  Opens — Early  Canning  Will  Be  Of  Small 
Shrimp — Last  Season  Very  Few  Small  Were  Canned — Some 
Demand  for  Oysters — Crab  Meat  More  Plentiful. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  10,  1939. 

HRIMP — The  Fall  shrimp  season  opened  today 
(August  10)  and  shrimpers  were  allowed  to  trawl 
in  the  bay,  which  they  w^ere  prohibited  from  doing 
during  the  closed  season  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  The  boats  had  to  trawl  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be¬ 
yond  three  miles  off  shore  during  the  closed  season. 

The  shrimp  in  the  bay  at  this  time  of  the  year  are 
practically  all  small  and  medium,  and  there  will  not  be 
any  large  shrimp  in  the  bay  for  another  45  or  60  days. 
The  shrimpers  will  have  to  continue  to  go  in  the  Gulf 
for  large  shrimp,  which  they  don’t  usually  do  as  long 
as  they  can  sell  the  small  and  medium  shrimp,  because 
the  hazards  of  the  Gulf  are  much  greater;  besides 


shrimp  in  the  bay  are  much  more  plentiful,  and  even  if 
the  fishermen  received  1  to  2  cents  per  pound  more 
for  the  Gulf  shrimp,  it  would  still  be  more  profitable 
for  the  fishermen  to  shrimp  in  the  bay. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  new  pack  of  large 
shrimp  will  not  be  available  for  another  30  to  45  days, 
so  the  trade  desiring  large  shrimp  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  will  have  to  take  spots. 

However,  the  demand  at  present  is  for  small  and 
medium  canned  shrimp,  due  to  this  size  having  been 
cleaned  up  several  months  ago. 

This  is  an  unusual  condition  of  the  market,  because 
invariably  the  small  and  medium  shrimp  are  a  drug  on 
the  market,  inasmuch  as  every  year  they  are  more 
plentiful.  But  last  season,  the  canneries  accepted  only 
large  shrimp  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  which 
gave  the  packers  an  accumulation  of  large  shrimp  and 
few  small  and  medium.  The  old  rule  that  “supply  and 
demand”  governs  the  price  exerted  itself  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  small  and  medium  shrimp  has  been  greater 
for  the  past  four  months  than  for  large  shrimp. 

A  tentative  price  of  the  new  pack  shrimp  is  $1.00 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  small,  and  $1.05  for  medium, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — Inquiries  are  coming  in  for  canned 
oysters,  but  spots  are  the  only  thing  available  until 
December,  because  there  will  not  be  any  oysters  canned 
until  then.  Oysters  have  to  be  fat  before  they  are 
canned,  due  to  the  loss  by  shrinkage  in  weight  is  too 
great  on  poor  oysters. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  90  cents  per  dozen 
for  five  ounce,  and  $1.80  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — Crabs  are  showing  up  in  this  section 
and  production  of  crab  meat  picked  up  considerable 
last  week,  but  the  price  went  down,  hence  the  surplus 
was  put  away  in  storage,  rather  than  sacrifice  the 
stock.  The  increase  in  production  of  crab  meat  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  shrimp  boats  laid  up 
awaiting  the  opening  of  the  canning  season  and  the 
crew  of  these  boats  went  crabbing  in  skiffs. 

When  this  happens,  the  production  of  crab  meat  will 
be  reduced  again,  as  only  a  few  of  the  men  will  be 
engaged  in  crabbing. 

The  price  of  fresh  crab  meat  is  28  cents  per  pound 
for  flake  and  18  cents  for  claw,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points. 


THE  1939  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  30th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannert  Aaeociation, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 
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GASTRONOMIC  BIBLIOGRAPHY  give  limited  lists  and  an  even  smaller  number  cover  a 

By  Katherine  Golden  Bitting  particular  line.  The  outstanding  general  work  was  by 

Privately  printed  by  A.  W.  Bitting,  1030  Green  Street,  Vicaire  in  1890.  It  is  particularly  valuable  because 
San  Francisco,  California,  1939.  17.5  by  2h-5  cm.  719  it  lists  the  early  continental  works  and  is  annotated  in 
closely  printed  pages,  69  illustrations,  bound  a  most  scholarly  manner.  It  contains  more  than  two 
in  buckram.  thousand  titles.  The  English  work  covers  only  British 


ONE  object  of  universal  interest  is  food.  It 
always  has  been  the  first  consideration  and, 
from  present  indications,  it  will  continue  to 
hold  that  place.  The  problem  is  complicated  among 
peoples  by  a  difference  in  the  foods  which  are  avail¬ 
able,  the  quantity,  and  how  they  can  be  prepared  and 
served  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  evolution  of  gastronomy  from  primitive  customs 
may  be  traced  in  ancient  carvings  and  hieroglyphs  and 
through  manuscripts  to  the  beginning  of  printing, 
and  through  books  since  1474.  Books  upon  gastronomy 
have  multiplied  as  people  learned  to  read  and  while 
no  one  knows  how  many  different  ones  have  been 
printed  as  a  class  they  rank  near  the  top.  Recipe 
books  seemingly  appear  almost  daily.  Even  these  have 
not  satisfied  the  demand  so  that  the  national  magazines, 
great  dailies,  and  hundreds  of  lesser  newspapers  give 
much  space  to  their  household  departments  in  which 
foods  and  cookery  are  the  dominant  topics.  Large 
producer  organizations  and  many  firms  go  a  step 
further  by  issuing  informative  brochures  along  special 
lines. 

The  story  of  foods  and  dining  in  its  many  phases 
needs  no  imaginative  literary  embellishments  to  make 
it  fascinating  or  interesting.  The  mythology  and 
legends  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  origin  of  certain 
comestibles  and  beverages,  the  miracles  recited  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  migration  of  people  in  the  wilderness 
or  in  large  assemblies  that  became  hungry,  and  the 
accounts  of  open  minded  travelers  in  strange  places 
transcend  the  imagination  of  the  ordinary  mind  but 
strangely  enough  have  their  counterpart  in  more 
prosaic  terms  in  recent  times. 

More  persons  are  engaged  in  production,  transpor¬ 
tation,  manufacture,  and  preparation  of  food,  life’s 
necessity,  than  in  any  other  occupation  though  the 
proportion  of  the  population  so  employed  is  constantly 
decreasing. 

A  vast  amount  of  work  is  being  expended  on  research 
upon  foods  to  insure  a  better  understanding  of  their 
composition,  nutritive  values,  and  those  qualities 
which  affect  growth,  strength  of  body,  and  conserve 
health,  all  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare  as  well 
as  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual.  The  results  of 
these  studies  are  given  in  popular  form  by  writers, 
domestic  science  teachers,  dietitians  and  food  experts. 
The  aesthetic  side  of  dining  is  refiected  in  the  better 


publications  to  1850  and  the  American  includes  only 
those  of  this  country  to  1860.  Each  lists  about  three 
hundred  titles. 

Gastronomic  Bibliography  lists  five  thousand  titles 
from  1484  to  date  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  English  and  a  few 
other  languages.  It  is  not  a  compilation  but  has  been 
developed  from  works  available  to  the  writer. 

The  size,  style,  typography,  and  quality  of  paper 
is  shown  in  the  reproduction  of  the  title  page  and  one 
of  text. 

It  is  the  only  general  biblography  available. 

The  price  is  $8.00  net.  For  sale  by  A.  W.  Bitting, 
1030  Green  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

OROViLLE,  CALIF.,  August  5th,  1939 — Yellow  Cling  Peaches: 
Where  much  concern  was  shown  60  days  ago  as  to  vast  sur¬ 
pluses  of  Yellow  Cling  Peaches  being  in  existence.  Mother 
Nature  stepped  in  and  it  is  now  generally  felt  that  the  industry 
will  have  difficulty  in  packing  9  million  cases.  Our  own  estimate 
is  that  total  pack  will  fall  somewhat  short  of  that  mark.  Fruit 
is  averaging  small  with  many  thousands  of  tons  being  left  in 
the  orchards  due  to  failure  of  sizing  to  minimum  2%"  diameter 
specification.  Quality  of  fruit  actually  being  received  is  excep¬ 
tionally  clean  and  fine  with  large  percentage  just  meeting  No.  1 
size  specifications.  This  will  mean  proportionately  smaller  packs 
of  both  large  halves  and  slices  for  the  better  grades  than  is  the 
case  in  any  normal  year.  Ripening  weather  has  been  ideal  and 
it  is  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil  alone  due  to  near  drought  of 
last  Winter  which  is  responsible  for  smallness  of  fruit  size  of 
this  year’s  crop. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

FREMONT,  OHIO,  August  8th,  1939 — Cabbage:  Crop  in  Ohio 
and  Michigan  about  40  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  All  cabbage 
later  than  usual,  do  not  believe  any  of  it  will  be  ready  before 
September  10th.  Some  lice  and  worms.  Plenty  of  moisture  at 
this  writing. 

TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 

FOR  SALE — One  Souder  cooker,  325  can  capacity  for  No.  2, 
No.  2V2  and  3  cans,  good  condition,  used  only  a  few  days.  Best 
offer  taken.  Must  be  moved  at  once.  Address  Box  A-2382,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


THE  POPULAR  HAMILTON  COIL 

For  cooking  pulp,  sauces,  etc. 


selection  of  materials,  cleanliness  and  skill  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  niceties  in  serving  at  the  luxurious  hotels 
down  the  line  to  the  self-help  lunch  stands. 

It  is  remarkable  that  with  so  many  trained  persons 
interested  in  foods  and  cookery  as  a  livelihood,  manu¬ 
facturers,  chefs,  scientists,  laboratory  technicians, 
chemists,  domestic  science  teachers,  dietitians,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  writers  that  bibliographies  should  not  be  gen- 


M<de  of  copper 
in  two  sizes  for 
500  and  1,000 
gal.  tanks.  Large  heating  sur¬ 
face;  quick  acting;  outwear  any 
other  type  3  to  1 ;  fewest 
joints;  stand  up  to  125  lbs. 
working  pressure;  easy  to  in¬ 
stall.  Priced  attractively.  Send 
for  bulletin  63. 


erally  available.  These  are  most  desirable  in  seeking  HAMILTON  KETTLE  WORKS  CO.,  Hamilton.  Ohio 
references  in  tracing  progress  in  any  line.  A  few  books 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F,  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  ColoBsal,  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans......  2.35 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . .  . 

Large,  No.  2 . .  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s................  2.00 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s .  2.30 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s .  1.65 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s..........  7.50 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.00 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


2.10 

2.60 


2.50  2.60 

2.40  2.bii 


2.10 

2.30 

1.65 

7.60 


2.15 

2.35 

1.76 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10 


1.30 

7.00 

1.20 

1.10 

6.50 

.80 

4.15 


1.50 

7.50 
1.25 
1.20 
6.00 

.95 

4.65 


1.30 

1.15 


.95 

3.75 


1.30 


No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

.70  .80 

8.50  3.75 

.72  !4 

.60 

BEETS 

Whnlo,  No  2  . 

. 97  V.  1.10 

.85 

No.  2%  . 

_ — ..  1.10  1.20 

.90 

No.  10 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2V4  . . 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


3.25 

.62ya 

.80 

2.75 


.75 


4.00 

.70 

.85 

2.76 


.90 

3.75 


3.25 

.55 

.65 

2.76 

.60 

.70 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.... . 

No.  10  . — . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


2.76  3.00 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . . . . . 

Fancy  No.  2.. _ _ _ _ 


.57*4  .80 
.90  1.10 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.50 

2.60 

2.50 

2.40 

2.36 

2.30 

2.16 

2.20 

2.10 


2.65 

2.60 

2.60 

2.50 


2.45 

2.40 

2.26 

2.26 

2.50 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.80  1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  . — _ _ 

4.26  6.00 

4.75 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..-..- 

.65  .76 

.67% 

.86 

.85 

1.00 

No.  10  . . 

2.80  3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . - 

.571/4  .65 

.65 

.70 

.76 

.80 

No.  10  . . 

2.55  2.75 

2.76 

3.35 

3.25 

3.76 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.40  1.80 

1.26 

1.35 

1.00 

1.35 

No.  10  . — 

4.75  6.50 

5.00 

6.50 

4.85 

6.60 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

.90  1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.50  4.75 

5.00 

5.26 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..— ....... 

.80  .95 

.75 

.95 

No.  10  . . 

4.25  4.50 

4.50 

5.00 

.70  .80 

.75 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.65  3.75 

3.75 

4.50 

.621/,  ,75 

.65 

.75 

No.  10  . 

2.65  3.35 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.  1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

No.  10  . — 

4.50  5.00 

4.75 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2. _ 

1.00  . 

1.00 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

5.00  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . — 

.571/2  . 

.60 

.65 

No.  10  . 

2.90  . 

2.65 

3.25 

1.50  1.50 


1.26  1.26 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eiastem 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 _ ...... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2—. _ 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ehr.  St<L  No.  2....„ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

Na  10  _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2...... _ _ 

Na  10  _ 

She.  Std.  No.  2..—.. _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Na  2 _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.............. 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

Na  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

Na  10  . . 

Ebc.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall _ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ _ 


2.76 

3.00 

.85 

.90 

No. '2%  _ 

$  .  . . 

1.10 

No.  10  . - . . 

.60 

3.00 

.76 

3.26 

3.35 

.80 

3.60 

.85 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2- . . 

.65 


1.10  1.25 


No.  2% - 

Na  8 - 

No.  10  _ 

SPINACH 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Na  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  Na  2„., _ _ _ 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fcy„  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s............ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss........... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s........... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s...»..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss.. . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s - 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Sweets,  6s..- _ - 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s _ _ _ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 _ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . - 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s... . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 - - 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . — 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . — 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Ss— — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is.-... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4b — - 
No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss...... 

Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is— 
No.  10  Ehr.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s...-. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss — 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss-- . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is— 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s— — — 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss... . - 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48..- — — .. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  6s - 

No.  2  Ungraded . — — 

Soaked,  28 

lOs  . . - _ 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

10s  . . 

PUMPKIN 


.70  .85 

.llVi  1.10 

.95  . 


Central 


Low  High 

Low  High 

.85 

1.10 

.90 

1.05 

4.75 

5.26 

4.60 

5.25 

.75 

.80 

.77% 

.85 

4.50 

5.00 

.70 

.72% 

.76 

.85 

4.15 

4.50 

.67% 

.65 

3.32 

3.50 

4.25 

.85 

.87% 

.80 

1.06 

5.00 

5.25 

6.00 

5.25 

70 
30 

62y2  .671/2 

30  3.76 


.85 

.75 

.95 

4.75 

4.25 

4.75 

.77% 

•  72% 

.80 

3.50 

4.00 

.70 

.70 

.75 

3.76 

3.40 

3.50 

.87% 

.70 

.95 

4.25 

3.75 

4.75 

.76 

.67% 

.82’ 

4.00 

3.50 

4.50 

.621/4  .70 
3.25  4.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.70  .86 

.60 

.65 

1.10 

.  2.60 

2.00 

2.35 

.80  .86 
4.00  4.25 

.52%  .65 

3.00  4.00 

1.30 

1.35 

1.30 

1.40 

1.15 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

.96  l.od 

1.10 

1.15 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

.85 

.97%  1.15 

.82% 

.96 

1.10 

•77% 

.92%  1.06 

.85 

. 

.80 

.96 

1.10 

1.15 

.77% 

.80 

1.10 

.67^^ 

.80 

.77% 

.95 

5.00 

6.76 

5.00 

5.25 

4.76 

5.00 

3.76 

4.75 

4.50 

4.76 

1.60  . 

3.50 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

1.40 

1.25 

1.30 

1.30 

1.45 

.  1.45 

1.15 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.25 

.90  1.15 

1.05 

1.05 

1.20 

1.30 

.85  1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

.80  .85 

.86 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

6.00 

6.25 

6.60 

5.50 

4.76 

5.50 

.86  . 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.80  .85 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.77%  .80 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.90 

4.50  4.76 

5.00 

5.25 

4.26  4.25 

4.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.75 

4.00  4.16 

3.76 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

.77%  .80 

4.00 

4.50 

.90 

.95 

.47%  . 

.50 

.60 

.57% 

.60 

2.25  . 

2.50 

3.50 

.60  . 

.65 

2.40  . 

.65 

.80 


•721/2 

.921/2 


2.40 

2.60 

.60 

.56 

.62% 

.65 

.70 

.80 

.60 

.65 

.75 

.80 

2.45 

2.75 

2.75 

3.25 

3.25 

4.20 

.80 

.65 

.85 

1.10 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

.97% 

1.16 

3.50 

2.76 

3.25 

3.35 

4.35 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey..  No.  2.  Dry  Pack . 67%  .70 

No.  2%  . 80  .S7% 

No.  3  . . . 82%  . 

No.  10  . 2.76  3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 97%  1.10 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  .  3.26  3.60 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  2%  . - .  1-10  . 

No.  3  . . . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2%  . . . - . 95  1.00 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . . 3.16  3.50 

Std.,  No.  1 . — . 37 

No.  2  . 56 

No.  2%  . 80 

No.  3  . - . 90 

No.  10  .  2.50 

TOMATO  PUREE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 37% 

No.  10  .  2.75 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . -  -40 

No.  303 . 55 

No.  2,  tall . . . 

No.  10  . . . 


Central 
Low  High 


.76  . 

1.00  . 

1.05  1.10 

1.25  1.35 

"’.'45  "*.’47% 

.67%  .80 

.95  1.10 

sioi)  siHo 


.40 

3.00 


2.50 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 76 

No.  2%  .  1.00 

No.  10  . . . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . — . 

No.  10  _ — 

No.  2  Std.. - - 

No.  10  - - - 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy — .. — . 

No.  2%,  Choice.. - - 

No.  2%,  Std - 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  OS.  . - . . 

No.  2  . — . . 

No.  6  . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . ................. 

No.  1  . . . . 

No.  800  _ 

No.  2  - - - 

46  oz . . . 


No.  5  _ 


.47%  .50 

1.00  1.10 

1.65  1.65 


PEARS 

Keifcr,  Std.,  No.  2% . .  1.36  1.36 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  ....~.  . 

No.  10  _  _  _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . .  1.65  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  1.37%  . 

No.  10,  Water..„ — . 

No.  10,  Syrup -  4.60  6.36 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P -  - 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% .  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2%... . . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%......„.......  . 

No.  10,  Fancy . .  . 

PeeM,  No.  10,  ^lid  Pack....  . .  . 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice.... 
No.  10  in  Syrup.. 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  .... 

46  oz. 

No. 


10 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.20 

1.60 


Solid  Pack 

.95  1.00 


3.85 

.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


.47%  .52% 

1.25  . 


.97% 

jiiio 


.42% 

.40 

.42% 

With  puree 
.62%  .65 

.60 

.60 

.67% 

.70 

.72  V 

.85 

.80 

.90 

.87% 

.90 

1.00 

.97% 

2.75 

2.40 

3.00 

2.75 

2.80 

.40 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.10 

.35 

.40 

.62% 

2.50 

2.75 

2.70 

2.80 

.56 

.52% 

.80 

.70 

.80 

2.75 

2.90 

3.26 

2.75 

3.00 

.66 

.67% 

.85 

.90 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

2.35 

2.90 

3.00 

2.66 

2.90 

. 

3.26 

3.35 

3.16 

3.25 

.76 

.80 

.70  . 

3.00 

3.26 

3.36  . 

.67% 

2.85 

1.85 

2.00 

1.60 

1.75 

1.26 

1.30 

Florida 

Texas 

California 

.86 

.90 

.82%  .85 

. - 

2.25 

2.46 

. . 

.47% 

£71/ 

•D  t 

OR 

•  ^0 

1.37% 

2.17% 

4.60 

..................... 

. 

3.76  . 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water... . 

No.  2,  Preserved . . 

No.  2,  Syrup..........„..............„. 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. _ 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2..... 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2... 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10....„, 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% _ 

Choice,  No.  2%.„ . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

GOOSEBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


2.20 

7.30 


2.25 

7.65 


3.60  3.66 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  _ 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

1.60 

6.50 

6.00 

6.60 

6.00 

1.07% 

1.10 

— 

i"oo 

‘"87% 

'"90 

i.35 

i.Jo 

4.26 

4.00 

4.26 

6.00 

6.26 

2.00 

2.15 

1.70 

1.95 

1.60 

1.76 

1.35 

6.00 

1.45 

1.60 

1.66 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

... 

6.00 

1.66 

7.25 

7.60 

6.00 

6.60 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

. 

1.80 

. 

2.00 

2.10 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  . . . 

No.  2,  19  oz. . 

No.  2,  17  oz. _ 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  lb.. 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 


.70  ....... 

1.26  . 

1.12%  1.26 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz... 

6  oz. 

8  oz.  . . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz.. 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


.96 

1.06 

Bssssas 

. 

1.06 

.90 

1.16 

1.26 

1.80 

2.10 

. 

1.60 

1.76 

1.90 

2.20 

1.80 

_ _ _ 

...... 

1.70  1.76 

1.50  1.75 

1.37%  1.60 
3.26  3.60 

6.60  6.76 

3.26  3.60 

1.42%  1.47% 
1.27%  1.45 
1.17%  1.22% 
.77%  .80 
1.07%  1.10 

4.50  4.76 

4.00  4.36 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.80  .80 

.85  . 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

.  5.75 

5.75  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % _ 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1.............. 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . . 

No.  %  - 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ 

Flat,  No.  % _ 

Sockeye  Flat,  No. 

No.  % 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1.. 
Medium,  Red,  Tall.... 


2.15 

2.26 

1.66 

1.66 

,  . 

1.66 

1.80 

2.25 

1.26 

1.30 

1.16 

1.35 

— 

.76 

1.80 

1.90 

1.06 

1.10 

1.60 

1.76 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  SmaU.. 

No.  1,  Medium. . 

No.  1,  Large.. 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key _ 

%  Oil,  Keyless.... _ ............... 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.......... 

%  Oil,  Carton _ ................ 

%  Mustard,  Keyless _ _ _ 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s............ 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s........... 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s _ .....„« 

Fey.,  Yel..  Is.  48’s _ 

%s  ..  _ 

/»»  —essssssssesssssvssssssosssssosessssseeei 

%s 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 


8.76 

3.26 


4.26 

3.00 


Southern 
1.00  1.06 
1.06  1.10 
1.16  1.20 


1.70 

3.26 


1.70 

3.35 


9.60  11.00 

6.26  6.76 

3.66  4.20 

9.00  10.60 
6.76  6.25 

8.60  3.86 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED — Executive,  twenty-five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  food  business,  would  like  to  open  negotia¬ 
tions  with  canner  interested  in  adding  specialties  to  his  line  to 
put  it  on  an  all  year  around  basis.  Complete  data  as  to  produc¬ 
tion  and  merchandising  of  the  following  products  available: 
Soups  (condensed  and  ready-to-serve),  all  tomato  products, 
table  sauces,  fancy  pickles,  preserves,  jellies  and  marmalades, 
maraschino  cherries,  olives,  plum  and  fig  puddings,  pork  and 
beans,  brown  bread,  prepared  spaghetti,  glass  and  tins,  cranberry 
sauce,  honey,  prepared  mustard,  flavoring  extracts,  salad  dress¬ 
ings  (long  keeping),  olive  oil,  prune  juice,  prepared  prunes,  etc. 
Sales  contacts  in  all  large  markets.  Record  or  profitable  results. 
Best  references.  Address  Box  B-2379,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Canned  Food  Salesman  to  cover  New  England 
and  part  of  New  York.  Must  have  his  own  car  and  be  willing 
to  work  on  commission.  Box  B-2380,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery,  wrecking 
three  plants.  All  kinds  of  tomato,  pea,  bean  and  corn  equipment. 
Ellendale  Cannery,  Lewes,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  Merrill  &  Soule  six-pocket  Com  Filler; 
one  No.  7  Corn  Silker;  one  Corn  Blending  tank.  Address  Box 
A-2381,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


T]H[]e  lUMinnEiD*  Westminster. Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


FOR  SALE  —  FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Canning  Factory,  completely  equipped. 
Located  in  tomato  growing  section  on  State  Highway  and  Pa. 
Railroad  at  Cordova,  Md.  Correspondence  invited.  Edward 
S.  Appel,  Liquidator,  Hillsboro,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN*WISC0NS1N  U.S.A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


FOR  SALE — Whole  Red  and  Green  Chili  Peppers  in  Brine. 
The  J.  J.  Garvey  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 


WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Salesmanager.  Having  served  years 
with  one  of  the  best  known  canned  foods  brokerage  houses, 
knowing  and  known  by  most  buyers  and  with  a  long  reputation 
as  a  salesman,  am  able  to  set  up  a  sales  department  for  a 
large  aggressive  canner.  Of  the  40  plus  class,  but  healthy  and 
active,  upon  immediate  call.  Address  Box  B-2375,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  ior  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS.  Wood 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati;  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 
Phelps  Can  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Company,  Cambridge,  Md. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


Son :  Hey  ma,  what’s  the  idea  making  me  sleep  on  the 
mantelpiece  every  night? 

Mother:  Hush,  sonny,  you  have  only  to  sleep  there  a 
couple  more  weeks  and  then  your  picture  will  be  in 
“Believe  It  or  Not.” 

The  average  man,  we  are  told,  works  one  day  a  week 
for  the  government — unless,  of  course,  he  is  on  the 
government  payroll. 

Stock  Broker:  Burglars  broke  into  my  house  last 
night. 

Friend:  Yes,  what  happened? 

Stock  Broker:  They  searched  through  every  room, 
then  left  a  five-dollar  bill  on  my  bureau. 

Author:  How  many  words  do  you  have  to  have  for 
a  novel? 

Publisher:  About  sixty  thousand. 

Author:  Hurray!  Then  I’m  finished — and  I’ve  got 
enough  left  over  to  start  another  book. 

“I  helped  the  Allies  to  win  the  World  War.” 

“That  so?  Which  side  were  you  on?” 

“What  drove  the  lady  exchange  editor  crazy  ?” 

“Reading  of  bargains  in  cities  a  thousand  miles 
away.” 

Mabel:  How  is  your  husband  getting  along  with  his 
golf? 

Alice:  Oh,  very  well,  indeed.  The  children  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  watch  him  now. 

“My  overcoat  has  insomnia.” 

“Insomnia?” 

“Yes.  It  hasn’t  had  a  nap  in  five  years.” 

An  English  tourist  was  on  his  first  visit  to  Niagara 
Falls,  and  a  guide  was  trying  to  impress  him  with 
their  magnitude. 

“Grand!”  suggested  the  guide,  but  the  visitor  did 
not  seem  awed. 

“Millions  of  gallons  every  minute,”  explained  the 
guide. 

“How  many  in  a  day?”  asked  the  tourist. 

“Oh,  billions  and  billions,”  answered  the  guide. 

The  visitor  looked  up  and  down  as  if  gauging  the 
flow. 

“Runs  all  night,  too,  I  suppose?”  he  remarked 
nonchalantly. 

Teacher:  William,  how  many  bones  have  you  in 
your  body? 

Pupil:  Nine  hundred. 

Teacher:  That’s  a  great  many  more  than  I  have. 

Pupil:  But,  teacher,  I  had  fish  for  breakfast. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


The  Sixth  Edition  of 


/t  Gamfueie 
Gfui^Ue  Ui 
Ga4uUHa 


A  complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners’  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


"Every 

Conner 


copy  of 
this 


Postaol 
P  r  e  p  a  i  I 


Size  6x9,  360  pages,  BeautiFully  Bound. 
Stamped  In  Gold. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

ALTI M  O re;  M  D.  ^ 


vtr.-. 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


0^  MKtESPORT  TIS  PLATE  CORPORATION 

•  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

hAl.TIMOKF.  .  MASJUH  N  Y.  •  CHICAGO  •  hOSTON  .  DFTHOIT  •  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
iru  •  NFW  YORK  CITY  • 


